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SPHECIA L 


Announcement Teachers! 


Subscriptions received for the 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES 


At Reduced Rates. 


In order that every teacher may receive the series without delay and at low cost, 


we make the following 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


(2° SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED FOR THE SERIES TO BE DELIVERED AS 
FAST AS PUBLISHED, AND PAID FOR AT TWO THIRDS or THE REGULAR PRICE, 


POSTAGE ADDED IF SENT BY MAIL. 


The series will comprise from fifteen to twenty volumes, and will be issued at 
intervals of about two months. Subscribers will receive the books already published 
at above rates. Three volumes now ready. 


I. Rosenkranz’s Philosophy of Education. 
II. Painter’s History of Education. 
III. Laurie’s Rise and Early Constitution of 
Universities. 


Regular price, $1.50 per vol. Price to subscribers, $1 per vol. 


Full descriptive cireular sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. San FRANCISCO. 


| Another State Adoption. 
December 31st, 1886. 


VERMONT THE LATEST. “238 


The Special Board, under appointment of the Governor of Vermont, to select and contract for 
Textbooks, under Act approved Nov. 24th, 1886, JQ (using the language of their instructions to 
Town Superintendents), —Q*‘ have pursuant to such authority, selected for use in public schools’’ : 


CHILDS HEALTH PRIMER, known as Pathfinder No. 1, 
which ‘‘ is what its name indicates, and has been selected as suited to the requirements of the Pri- 
mary department of graded schools, and the Primary classes in district schools of only one 


department.”’ 

HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, known «as Pathfinder 
No. 2. ‘‘ which seems to us to be particularly well suited for use in the intermediate grade, and 
some classes in the grammar grade of graded schools.”’ 


HBYVGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY, by Prof. J. D. Steele, “has been 
selected for use in the highest grade of graded schools.’’ 


THE ABOVE ADOPTIONS ARE FOR FIVE YEARS. 
PREVIOUSLY ADOPTED 


By the U. S. Government (for all schools under Federal control); by the Sovereign 
States of Delaware, Oregon, North Carolina, and Alabama; by the Territories of Utah, 
Arizona, Wyoming, and Washington ; and by the Cities of Washington, D.C. ; Baltimore, Md, ; 
St. Louis, Mo. ; Des Moines, Ia. ; the Province of Canada ; and others. 


Prices ror Inrropucrion: Health Primer, 30 cts.; Hygiene for Young 
'Peopie, 50 cents; Steele’s Hygienic Physiology, $1.00; (Steele’s Hygiene, 
abridged, 50 cents). 

21a" Don’t be misled into taking other books before seeing these ! ! 


*,*SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. Specimen copies on receipt of price, and may be returned if 
not adopted. Address the Publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William Street, New York City. 


HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 
22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


A STATE ADOPTION. 


Smith’s Primer of Physiology and Hygiene 


—— AND 


Smith’s Elementary Physiology and Hygiene! 


Were unanimously adopted Oct. 19th, 1886, by the STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA for EXCLUSIVE USE in the Public Schools of that State. 
DO NOT ADOPT ANY BOOKS ON THAT SUBJECT UNTIL YOU HAVE EXAMINED THEM. 
PRICE FOR INTRODUCTION: The Primer, 30 cts.; 'The Elementary, 50 cts. 
Just Puscisaep, THE PRINCIPLES OF HYGIENE, with the Essentials of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. By Ezra M. Hunt, A.M., M.D., Se.D., Sec’y State Board of Health, N.J.; Instructor in 
Hygiene in State Normal School of N. J. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. 400 pages. 


For Introduction or Examination, 90 Cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Pub’rs, 149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


753 & 755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS. 


Most Useful Aids in Class Instruction in Geography. 


These beautiful maps,. designed by the late eminent American scientist M. F. 
Maury, draughted by a chartographer of unsurpassed skill and intelligence, engraved 
in the best style of lithographic art, and adapted to accompany any textbook of geogra- 
phy, have the following characteristic features : 

1.—Natural and political peculiarities in bold delineation. 

2.—The great Water-sheds and river drainage systems shown. 

3.—Uniformity of scale, | ype | comparative sizes of the continents. 

4.—The profile sections of elevation of North America and South America, on cur- 
rectly proportioned scale of elevation and length. : 

5.—Price Low: $10 for full set of eight maps. Size 26x 34 inches; except map of United 
States, which is 30 x 48 inches. 

For full particulars conceraing the maps, and concerning Maury’s Geographies and 
terms for introduction, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


1, They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 
10. Every pen is warranted. 


Elocution for High, Norm 


al, and Grammar Schools. 


NOW READY. 


By Pror. JOHN SWETT, Author of “Methods of Teaching.” 


This is a drill-book of essentials for use by teachers that do not make elocution a specialty. 


In most high and normal schools, and in the advanced grammar grades, the 


curriculum is so crowded that there is no time for the special training given by professional teachers of elocution to select classes of private pupils. The successful training of 


large classes involves a great deal of concert drill; and this requires the use of a suitable manual of principles, directions, and drill-exercises. 


““Swett’s Elocution” owes its existence. 
At includes only what it is possible to take up without material interference with 
specialists in elocution ; it includes a fair outfit of principles and practice for those who 


Introduction Price, $1.0 
Copies sent, postpaid, for examination, on receipt of the introduction price. Add 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - - 


To meet this requirement 


the ordinary school curriculum. It can be effectively used by teachers who are not 


intend to become teachers. 
3: Retail Price, $1.25. 


ress 


Franklin Square, New York. 
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Vol. XXV.—No. 4. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 


Manuf’ ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
uf 32 pages free. 
— Full Catalogues for three 
= Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 

Catalogue on application. 
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MAGNETVO-ELECTRO CIRCLET. 
PRICE ONLY TWO DOLLARS, 

For the positive relief and cure of 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. LOST MAN- 
HOOD, AND ALL SEXUAL WEAK- 
NESSES. 

Weight only one oz. ; easy and com- 
fortable to wear; with weak and 
nervous men its results are ly 
miraculous. Sealed particulars free, 
Mention panes Address 

MAGNETO CO., 1267 Broadway, New York. 


Buttock & GRrensHaw, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
For Colleges and Schools. 


tar" ILLUSTRATED PRICED 
furnished on application. 


| 


CATALOGUES 


Does your SCHOOL 
need A NEW ONE? 


Does the old surface 
need RE-COATING? 


5 Years Guarantee, 
FREE 


ROBERTS & FAY 


620 N, Thirteenth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


° SPONGES, - - $1.25 each. 
MITTENS, - - pair. 
FOR THE BATH AND 

FRICTION RUBBING. 

Free to any address on receipt of prices, if not to 
be had in your Druggist’s or Dry Goods Store. , 
TYLER & FLINCH, Sole Wholesale Agents, 

54 Cedar Street, New York. 


ALLSIZES 


USE CHALK OR 
SLATE PENCIL. 


CAN PE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
e Four Per Cent Gevernment Bonds 
into 6 percent, Debentures Capital $600,000 
3 Large restrve guaraniee fund, Pamphlets. 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co ,!150 Nassaust. N.Y. 
HON. E. 8. TOBEY, Boston Representative. 


Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc, 


WEST TROY, | lished is 


lished 1826. 
Descriptions and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Pire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalegue sent 

VANOUZEN & TIFT, O 


-|interest immediately. 


’ Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 
CROSBY VITALIZED PHOSPHITES life and energy to all who are nervous or 
exhansted. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured their nervous 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. A cure for 
nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret ; formula on every 


label. A Vital Phoephite. not a laboratory phosphate or soda-water absnrdity 
For sale by Druggi«ts or Mail, $1.00. 56 W. 25th St., New Vork. 


‘TC ) T A C H R S est willsoon make youindependent, New, 


Novel, Easy, Safe, and Practical method of acquiring a competency. Within the reach of all. 
Endorsed by financiers. &80 a month saved out of your salary, and placed in our New Co-operative 
First Mortgage Western Farm Loans, at 7 per cent. compound interest, will amount to 
$5,077.12 in 20 years, or to $11,698.55 in 30 years, the greater part profit. Larger or smaller sums in 
proportion. % More profitable than Saving» Bank deposits. Better than U.S. Bonds. Menmey draws 
Send at once for full particulars—free. Mention this paper. 

DAKOTA MORTGAGE BANKING CO., Huron, Dakota. 


924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Makers ane Importers of 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Address 
Mention Journal.) And Laboratory Supplies. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


Small Monthly Savings placed at inter- 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPABATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and Colleges. OF 
of ADDRESB. IN PREPARATION 


Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. 


A Toilet Luxury 


In every respect, Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
never fails to restore the youthful fresh- 
ness and color to faded and gray hair. 
It also prevents the hair from falling, 
eradicates dandruff, and _ stimulates 
weak hair to a vigorous growth. . 

Five years ago, my hair, which was 
quite gray, commenced falling, and, in 
spite of cutting, and various prepara- 
tions faithfully applied, became thinner 
every day. I was finally persuaded to 
try Ayer’s Hair Vigor. wo bottles of 
this remedy not only stopped the hair 
from falling, but also restored its orig- 
inal color, and stimulated a new growth. 
— Eli F. Doane, Machias, Me. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
Sold by Druggiste and Perfumers. 


ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, whether in 
the form of Pimples or Boils, indicate 
impurities in the blood, and should sug- 
gest the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

For the radical cure of Pimples, Boils, 
and Carbuncles, I know of no remed 
equal to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.—G. 
Davies, Pawtucketville, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


pep by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Pr 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 4 
‘CHINE INU FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both é 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils, 
Manufactured by 


AGENTS. 
GOULD & COOK, 


G. S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
THE SCHOOL & Pup. 

36 Bond Street, New York. 
J. B. Co,. Leominster, Mass. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. Send for Circular. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


GLOBES, 
“ TELLURIANS, 
TRIUMPH MAPS CHARTS, 
AND BLACKBOARDS, 


“PARAGON ” 


School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


686 Broadway, New Vork, 
Washington St., Heston. ; 


DUSTLES* CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-HKOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL, 
BLOCKS, etc. 


Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 


Send for descriptive circulars: 
AH. ANDREWS & CO. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


JOSEPH CG! LLOMTS, 
STEEL’ PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, ies 3 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS muouasous me WORLD. 


School Aids. | QNE WINDOW FREE. 


The Atheneum Newpaer fi, 


Entirely new in construction and in its results. 


They combine the good features of 
Venetian outside or inside blinds, 
and cotton shades, and cost less. 


SCHOOL CABINET of Any one interested in schools send- 255225 > 
ing their address, will be sent, free 
Standard Measures. of all expense, an IDEAL Winpow 2225525 
A neat Cabinet, with shelves, containing standard SHADE to fit any window, g nD oe 3 
measures of weight, bulk, and length, in all neces- 
sary forms. Should be in every schoolroom. enecees 
— 
| an 
Toy M 
oy Money. 
In compartment boxes orin bulk. One of the most SE 2 Eh? 
useful School Aids, and justly popular. a 
Spm do 
A NEW AND COMPLETE SET of 
® 
Blackboa 
rawing Instruments, 
All the necessary tools for the accurate construction a & we So 
of geometrical problems involving right lines, angles, mesos oh 
cireles, and ellipses. 
“+= to 
“THE BEST” 
4 
Pamphlet Case 
e 
Bea”. 
Every teacher should have these cases for the eon- ee ne =e, 
venient preservation of circulars, catalogues, pro- Secor 4345 
grams, ete. Thisis the latest and, as its name indi- aRSESr NS 
cates, the best pamphilet-case ever made. 
eRe 
25 
eo 
= 


-1JUGA PUR [OIQUOD OF 


put 
AVL 


Send for full descriptions of any or all of 
the above to 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


IDEAL WINDOW SHADE CO., 
59 and 61 Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


TEACHER can get a pair of French Kid FOR ALL. $30 a week and expenses 


STANDARD 
Educational Publications, 
FRENCH CLASSICS FOR STUDENTS. 


Il. LE ROMANTISME FRANCAIS. A 
Selection from Writers of the French Romantic 
School, 1824-1848. Edited, with introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. T. F. CRANE of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 16mo. 412 pp., $1.50. Just ready. 


I TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLUTION 
Francaise. Edited, with Explanatory and Crit- 
ical Notes, by Profs: T. F. CRANE and 8. J. BRUN 
of Cornell University, with Introduction by Pres. 
A.D. WuIre. 400 pp., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

* Admirably adapted for its purpose.”’—Prof. Bing- 

ham, Davidson College. 


* T like the plan and execution of the book, and am 
using itin my classes.’’ — Prof. Montague, Amherst. 


*Anadmirable book.’”—N. Y. Nation. 


GERMAN CLASSICS FOR STUDENTS. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE for High Schools and Colleges, designed 
for Beginners and for Advanced Students. By 
Prof. H. G. BRAND?’ of Hamilton College. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“The most scientific grammar of German now 

before the American or English publiec.”’—Prof. A. S. 

Cook, Univ. of California. 


“ The only book of its kind, within my knowledge, 
which is abreast of the latest philological research.”’ 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Columbia College. 


* Ranks with the best works yet written.’’ — Prof. 
Kennedy, Brooklyn Polytechnic. 


THE STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF EXER- 
CISES for Translating into German, with Voeab- 
ulary, Explanatory Notes, and General Sugges- 
tions for Teachers, Compiled by Prof. A. LODE- 
MAN, and arranged to accompany Brandt’s Gram- 
mar. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

“Excellent in every particular and exceedingly 


practical. L have introduced it in my classes. 
Prof. Atwood, Bowdoin College. 


A READER OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 
for the use of High School and College Classes. 
Edited, with comprehensive Notes (75 pp.), by 
Prof. W. H. ROSENSTENGEL of the Univ. of Wis- 
consin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘ By far the best work of the kind I have seen.” — 

Prof. W. T. Harris. 


“An admirable selection of real masterpieces.’’— 
Proj. H. H. Boyesen. 


“Fills a want I have long felt.””— Prof. W. H. 
Appleton, Swarthmore. 


MATERIALS FORGERMAN PROSE COM- 
POSITION; or Selections from Modern English 
Writers. With Grammatical Notes and Gram- 
matical Index. By Prof. C. A. BUCHEIM. 16mo. 
263 pp., $1.25. 

“An exceptionally valuable volume for advanced 
students.”—Prof. Johnson, Bowdoin Coll. 


a LIBERAL TERMS TO TEACHERS AND CLASSES. 
EDUCATIONAL LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


G. P. PUTNAIWS SONS, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, sostrongis my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to an y sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O. aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


] L E Ss Instant relief. Final cureand never 
returns. Noindglicacy. Neither 
knife, purge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 


Work 


Shoes by them to other teachers. 
FURBER SHOE 


id. Outfit worth $5 and 
Address CO., Boston, Mass. P.O. orth $3 and particulars 


VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


and ali bowel trou y consti 
like magic. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications : 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERIOAN #3.00 
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AMERIOAN TEACHER Gnd EDUCATION... 3.25 
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ALPHABET OF GEMS FROM WHITTIER. 


BY EMMA SHAW, 
** All of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad.”’ 
—Chapel of Hermits. 


‘* Better to use the bit, than throw 
The reins all loose on fancy’s neck.”’ 
— Tent on the Beach. 


Clouds break,—the steadfast heavens remain.”’ 
—Chapel of Hermits. 


** Death will find us soon or later 
On the deck or in the cot, 
And we cannot meet him better 
Than in working out our lot.’’ 
—The Fisherman. 


‘* Evermore restrain evil, and cherish good, so shall there be 


Another and a happier life fer thee.”’ 
—Conduct. 


** For still in mutual safferance! 
Lies the secret of true living, 
Love scarce is love, that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving.” 
—Among the Hills. 


** God's providence is not blind, but full of eyes 
It searches all the refuges of lies.’’ 
—CGaribaldi. 


** He wisest is who only gives, 
True to himself, the best he can; 
Who, drifting in the winds of praise, 
The inward monitor obeys ; 
And with the boldness that confessea fear 
Takes in the crowded sail and lets his conscience steer.’’ 
—Tent on the Beach. 


“Tn months of sun, so live that months of rain 
Shall still be happy.’’ 
—Conduct. 


** Just on the spot whence ravening treason crept 
Back to its lair to die 
Bleeding and torn from Freedom’s mountain bounds, 
A stained and tattered drum 
Is now the hive, where, on their flowery rounds, 
The wild bees come and go.” 
—Hive at Gettysburg. 


** Know’ st thou not all germs of evil 
In thy heart await their time ? 
Not thyself, but God’s restraining 
Stays their growth of crime.”’ 
— What the Voice Said. 


** Love and patience conquer soon or late.”’ 
—Pennsylvania Pi/grim. 


** Mighty alike for good or ill 
With motherland we fully share 
The Saxon strength, the nerve of steel, 
The tireless energy of will, 
The power to do, the pride to dare.”’ 
—Lines at Milton Anniversary. 


‘* No wrong by wrong is righted.”’ 
—The Dole of Jarl Thorkell. 


** Oa the laddér of God which upward leads 


The steps of progress are human needs.”’ 
—Preacher. 


‘** Pure thoughts and sweet like flowers unfold.”’ 
—The Relic} 


** Quench the red leaves in December’s 

Hoary rime and chilly spray. 

But the hearth shall kindle clearer, 

Household welcomes sound sincerer.”’ 
—The Ranger. 
Reason’s voice and God’s, 

Nature's and Duty’s never are at odds.”’ 

— Requirement. 


“Search thine own heart. What paineth thee 
In others, in thyself may be.’’ 
—Chapel of Hermits. 


** There's life alone in duty done} 
And rest alone in striving.’’ 
—The Drovers. 


Journal of Education. 


‘*Up, and tread beneath your feet 
Every cord by party spun ; 
Let your hearts together beat 
As the heart of one.’’ 


—To Faneuil Hail. 


**Vainly to the child of Fashion, 
Giving to ideal woe 
Graeeful luxury of compassion , 
Shall the stricken mourner go.”’ 
— Lines, 1845. 


** Whoso in deed and word 


Is not against Him, labors for our Lord.”’ 
—By their Works. 


** Ximena, speak and tell us, who has lost and who has won ? 
Alas! alas! I know not; friend and foe together fall, 
O’er the dying rush the living ; pray, my sisters, for them all!’’ 
—Angels of Buena Vista. 


‘* Yet do thy work; it shall succeed 
In thine, or in another’s day.’’ 


—The Voices. 


‘* Zeal for the Christian’s better part, 
Strength for the Christian’s fight!”’ 
—Call of the Christian. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.—(VI.) * 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School. 


FACULTIES OF THE SOUL. 


A human being consists of two clearly distinguishable 
parts,—body, and mind, or soul. The body has its dis- 
tinctive capacities and powers, and so has the soul. To 
the body belong weight and extension; to the soul, the 
powers of knowing, feeling, and willing. To the ques- 
tion, What is the soul in its essence ? we may return the 
question, What is the body in its essence? The one 
question is as easy of solution as the other. The humau 
mind is forced to assume a substance to which belong 
the known properties, or powers, of matter. In like 
manner, it is compelled to assume a substance, or being, 
in which exist the powers of the soul. If, then, the ques- 
tion be returned, What is the soul ? we answer, It is the 
part of man that has the powers of knowing, feeling, and 
willing. 

It is true that the soul is never known except in con- 
nection with the body ; that it is developed with the body, 
and is more or less dependent upon the body for its 
knowledge, feeling, and power of activity ; and from these 
facts some regard it as merely matter, but so highly organ- 
ized as to be capable of these special activities which are 
referred to a separate existence. On the other hand, the 
phenomena of the soul are of a kind wholly unlike those 
of matter. All the phenomena of matter have relations 
to space, but the phenomena of the soul have no such re- 
lations. But the conclusive fact, to my own mind, is 
that the soul, in its activity of knowing, distinguishes it- 
self from all matter, even the body with which it is con- 
nected. ‘The soul knows that it is not the matter known, 
and not the material organ through which matter is known. 
It furthermore distinguishes itself from matter in know- 
ing itself as being self-active. 

For these and other reasons, it seems to me more ra- 
tional to assume a separate existence for the substance 
manifesting the phenomena of knowledge, feeling, and 
volition ; although the study of the phenomena themselves 
would be no less imperative, were they known to belong 
to the same substance that manifests the phenomena of 
weight and extension. 

Taking it for granted, then, that the soul has a real ex- 
istence, and reserving the question of its dependence upon 
the body for later consideration, we ask, Is it proper to 
attribute to it the existence of distinct faculties ? 

In answering this question we must decide whether the 
soul is capable of manifesting phenomena so diverse as to 
compel the inference of diverse powers; for I call that 
power a faculty, which enables the soul to do acts distin- 
guishable in kind from other acts. 

It is to be observed at the outset, that by the term facul- 
ties is not meant organs. Iron has weight and also te- 


*Copyright, 1836. 


nacity, but it has no organs with which to exercise these 
powers. And, so, it is not necessary to assume organs, 
or separate parts of the soul, when we assume for it differ- 
ent powers or faculties. Many writers seem to tHink they 
have made much progress in this direction when they 
deny that the soul has faculties, and say that the soul 
simply acts so and so. But if the soul acts so and so, it 
must be capable of so acting ; and this is all I mean by 
the term faculty. 

I do not even claim that the soul may not act in many 
ways at once; or, in other words, that it may not exer- 
cise different faculties at the same time. I only claim 
that there are like and unlike activities of the soul, and 
that this fact compels us to assign to it different powers 
of acting. Knowing a picture is like knowing another 
picture, and like knowing any other object; and hence 
we are obliged to assume that the soul has the faculty of 
knowing objects. Desiring a picture is an activity of 
the soul, which the soul knows to be like the act of desir- 
ing another picture, or like the act of desiring any other 
thing; hence we must assume that the soul has the power, 
or faculty of acting in this way. But acts of knowing 
and acts of feeling are known by the soul to be unlike ; 
hence we must assume that the soul has different facul- 
ties. Indeed nothing is clearer to human consciousness 
than the fact that the activities of the soul are divisible 
into like andunlike kinds. Hence the necessary assump- 
tion that the soul has different powers, or faculties. 

These different faculties are further distinguished by 
the fact that there exist between them certain necessary 
interdependencies. Some of these we have already traced 
out; as, for example, the dependence of feeling upon 
knowing ; and, in turn, the dependence of volition upon 
feeling. Similar dependencies will constantly come to 
I will here mention but a single ex- 


view as we proceed. 
ample: The act of imaging the face of your friend in 
his absence is conditioned upon the act of seeing his face 
when he is present. Stated in general terms, every act 
of representative knowing is dependent upon a previous 
act of presentative knowing ; hence, these kinds of acts 
are unlike, and must be referred to different powers of the 
soul to act, or to different faculties. 

All men, in general, possess the same mental faculties. 
All, for example, have the faculties of knowing, of feeling, 
and of volition. These faculties are dependent the one 
upon the other, the same in all. In all they are stimu- 
lated to activity by the same means. In all they are 
strengthened by the same means, and under the same con- 
ditions. Hence, from the educational standpoint, it is of 
prime importance that they should be clearly distinguished 
in their nature, their dependence, and their mode of 
growth. 

It is not meant that all men are alike, either in the ab- 
solute or relative strength of their different faculties. 
One man is quick in perception, but weak in judgment ; 
while another is slow to perceive, but of sound judgment. 
One is of strong intellect, but destitute of feeling ; another 
has little power of thought, but is easily excited to strong 
emotions. But however diverse in this respect, all men 
are alike in the order of the development of their different 
powers, and in the order of their dependence ; hence the 
importance of a clear understanding of the different 
powers of the soul. 

While we admit the doctrine of different faculties, as 
here explained, we must guard against the assumption 
that the soul acts exclusively in one way, and then exclu- 
sively inanother. It is no doubt true that a mature mind 
exercises all its faculties, almost, if not absolutely, every 
minute of its waking life. The soul is not exclusively en- 
gaged in knowing, then wholly engaged in feeling, and 
afterward exerting itself in volition. It feels while it 
knows, and determines while it feels. These acts are 
often not distinguishable in point of priority of time ; while 
yet they are logically dependent one upon the other. 
And yet it is true that the soul’s energy is at one time 


mainly devoted to knowing, at another to feeling, ete. ; 
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and these different conditions of the soul are named from 
the prevailing activity. 

It follows from this close connection of the different fac- 
ulties, that neither can be exercised or developed apart 
from the rest. The soul is a unit, and must be developed 
as such. As well might one attempt to produce strong 
branches upon a tree while neglecting to provide for the 
growth of its roots, as to try to make a man of strong 
intellect while neglecting the cultivation of his heart. 
One power of the soul ean no more be fully developed 
without the coiperating influence of the other powers 
than can the arm be fully developed while the other limbs 
are neglected. As in the body, so in the mind, the de- 
velopment of one faculty is best secured by promoting the 
harmonious development of all. 

And yet, by neglecting the conditions for the exercise of 
some of the faculties, we may secure a lop-sided, abnor- 
mal development; as, for instance, a man of great 
shrewdness, but of low moral power. 

It is said that the aim of education should be to prepare 
man for complete living. This I take to mean that it 
should be the aim of education to develop all man’s facul- 
ties to the highest degree of which they are capable ; so 
that they can act in harmony, and with such efficiency 
as will secure to him the enjoyment that comes from the 
best possible conduct toward himself, his fellow-men, and 
God. 

With this general view of the faculties of the soul, we 
are prepared to inquire what powers the soul possesses so 
different, the one from the other, as to entitle them to be 


called faculties. 


¢ THE INFINITIVE. 


BY Bb. F. TWEED, LL. D. 


Formerly the infinitive was regarded as a mode of the 
verb. It is now, however, treated by grammarians as a 
verbal noun. It is simply the name of the act expressed 
by the word. It may be used in most of the relations of 
an ordinary noun. 

It differs from an ordinary noun in the following par- 
ticulars: («) It is capable of showing whether the action 
named is complete or incomplete. (/) It may be limited 
in the same manner as the verb from which it is derived. 
(c) It is used only in the singular number, and not used 
in the possessive case. It is, in fact, the connecting link 
between the noun and the verb, having the syntax of the 
noun and admitting the limitations of the verb. 

Every verb has two infinitives,—the simple, or root 
form, as “ write,” and the form in ing, as * writing.” 
is not a part of the infinitive, or 


” 


The preposition * to 
verbal noun, but forms, when prefixed to the verbal noun, 
a phrase ; and this phrase, like all phrases composed of a 
preposition and a noun, may perform the office of a noun, 
adjective, or adverb. 

The participle (now commonly called a verbal adjec- 
tive) is the connecting link between an adjective and a 
verb, having the syntax of an adjective, but admitting the 
limitations of the verb. 


SCHOOL, HOME, AND LIFE. 


BY H. C. HARDON, 
Master Shurtleff School, Boston. © 


It is, in my opinion, a mistake to let any child in the 
land, male or female, if in health, grow upeven to the 
age of ten without participation in manual industry. 
Should the children come up on a farm as children grew 
up, in the main, a century ago in New England, they could 
not escape that participation. Under the same conditions 
they do not escape it now. A good quantity of it is 
profitable for self-reliance, muscular development, health, 
courage, acquaintance with mechanical forces, acquaint- 
ance to some extent at least with nature, and this is not 
the half of the good. Even though one with this acquaint- 
ance could read his own tongue to give you but little 
pleasure, it is-not a fair use of words to single him out 
as the uneducated. To have the aforenamed develop- 
ment, and other things likely to go with it, as the strug- 
gle of this life goes, is the best part of any man’s educa- 
tion. Long life, service of self, family, neighborhood, 
and perhaps of state, are greatly promoted thereby. 
Lowell must have seen this when, in his address to the 


great men who had assembled at Cambridge, he recog- 
nized the fact that a certain other fraction had not caught 
hold notwithstanding the fact that they were esteemed as 
educated. Did he not distinctly intend to hint that our 
conception of the real education is far too narrow ? that 
there could be an edueation that would enable the fairly 
sound in body and mind to take hold somewhere ¢ 

Now the condition of things that New England showed 
a century ago has departed. The development of the 
railroad inthe last fifty years has done the business. Corn 
can be raised in Illinois and Kansas for from twelve to 
fifteen ecents,—in New England for about seventy. 
New England goes out of farming and moves to Boston, 
Lowell, Lawrence, and Providence. New England hab- 
its go out of two thirds the population. Later hours, 
luxury, and perhaps some of the seven deadly sins, come 
in. Vast fortunes, liveried servants, great and elegant 
houses, clubs, summer residences come in. 

We are not going to call all this bad. It is not. It is 
chietly bad, however, with those of untrained moral per- 
ception, and the heads of such families see no meaning in 
life not furnished by the above externals and their like. 
Many fast horses, much wine, much theater, cards, bil- 
liards, much tobaeco smoke, and many crooked ways in 
the dealing with men, put no man in good condition to 
deal with the young life of the family. 

Similar participation on the part of the wife, much 
banged and frizzed hair, many high-heeled boots, much 
bustle that she wears or shows in her ways to the domes- 
tics, consume the woman’s time and have a pernicious 
influence on the children. No girl of the family born 
under such conditions can withstand the influences. She 
must be thus booted and frizzed at eight, corseted at ten, 
and bustled at twelve. Now the very loudness of this 
style has a great effect on the untrained poor of only 
moderate intellectual gift; they think they see paradise 
in it. The wise know that it is just the other place. 

The increase of great cities, with the increase,—the 
vast increase,—of wealth in this country, changes many 
of the habits of the people. It must of necessity in many 
ways ; but ways of early self-help, of such training as di- 
miuishes the anxiety of the thoughtful in their desire for 
the well being of the community,—these ways ean never 
be abandoned with safety in any community. The weak, 
morally and intellectually, of course, always add to the 
hordes who suceumb to small temptation. 

Shall public education, so called, considering so much 
poor, home, domestic training, just alluded to, from a 
misconception of what life ought to be from day to day,— 
shall that school education even, very imperfect in more 
than half the cases from various causes, leave the father- 
less and mtherless children with little or no knowledge 
of how to mend stockings, make a shirt, or cook a break- 
fast 

All regret that family life does not regard these things 
among the very fundamentals without which nothing else 
shall be allowed to count, and so regarding them surely ini- 
tiate the children by degrees to the quiet, orderly, patient, 
economical, and so successful, management of the home. 

When to the class alluded to, who would make life a 
cheap circus with plenty of vulgar clowns, we are obliged 
to add the great influx from Canada, Ireland, and Italy, 
who greatly need this training to add to their value, peace, 
and success as citizens, it is plain, at any rate, that any 
system of training that shall leave out the emphasis of 
the domestic is not, on the whole, leading upward. 
Without it we seem to be fostering caste, a degree of am- 
bition greatly in excess of what can be realized in nearly 
all cases, and intensifying many desires that are often 
gratified at the expense of character. 

Out of this state of things if we emerge, it must be 
because there are yet plenty of good thinkers and good 
workers in the community. Plenty of those who believe 
that idleness among the able-bodied is a sin against the well- 
being of society. The example of such, putting in brain 
power, time, strength, and money, to advance the prac- 
tice of early domestic industry, is a great blessing to any 
commonwealth. They believe that the public school, 
considering so large a departure from ways of domestic 
industry, is the place not only to drill the individual 
through the head, but through the hand. 

Sewing, as one instrumentality to this end, has been 
under a well-organized management for many years in 


most of the schools. The following is the working plan of 


‘seventeen years standing in the Shurtleff School : 

1. To have no one excused of the classes engaged there- 
‘in except for gravest reasons,—bad sight or temporary 
‘sore hand. 

To have all the work kept till the given article is com- 
pleted to the extent of the child’s ability, commencing, of 
course, with the simplest processes of hemming, and going 
on to the more difficult back-stitching, felling, binding, 
gusset-inserting, darning, mending, and button-hole work- 
ing, which latter we do not intend to have a pupil get 
through the fourth class without having at least a fair 
skill in, if she has come on through the school. 

For convenience in keeping all material and utensils, 
every pupil has a bag, into which everything can be 
quickly put, to go into the larger basket as it comes round, 
and from which it is again distributed in reverse order at 
the next lesson. The time for this is next to nothing. 
Either can be done in abouta minute. On the distribution 
of work there may be always some in any class who could 
not get work at home. The teacher's large sewing-basket 
going with her from room to room, contains simple work 
for self, teachers, neighbors, ete. The scholars, in these 
cases of nou-supply, are not to lose their chance to sew. 
They are at once given some of these simple articles for 
this lesson. Any that may be hindered from commencing 
at once by doubt, broken needles, ete., first receive atten- 
tion. A small supply of appropriate needles, emeries, 
cheap thimbles, and various kinds of thread, adds to the 
immediate effectiveness of the teacher with the poorest of 
the children. 

A book made of foolseap and ruled with vertical col- 
umns, with names of articles at the head and class names 
at the side, makes the keeping of the account of what any 
and all pupils have done, as the year progresses, a very 
easy matter. The lazy receive a proper stimulus; the 
teacber and committee can know exactly what is accom- 
plished. An exhibit of sewing from every pupil, unless 
for grave reasons any be excused, gives the intelligent 
parents a chance to judge of the work of all, and the com- 
parative merits of their own children. This was first 
held in our school sixteen years ago, I think; was but 
moderately attended by ladies of position, and these by 
special invitation. There has been but little trouble in 
securing an attendance ever since. 

When any plan leads off from the top, the others easily 
fall in. ‘The plan that we like now is to combine it with 
the visiting day, which day, with its sewing exhibit, was 
an arrangement with us for some years before its requisi- 
tion by the school committee. To have the exhibit also 
with articles not starched, that the true quality of the 
work may be readily discovered ; to have each exhibit in 
the teacher’s room where the articles are made; to have 
them hung on lines, placed on tables, fastened to the 
walls, ete.,—this makes a large exhibit, easily examined, 
possible. If the room looks a little like a fair for the 
afternoon, it can do no harm. 

With the exhibit of made articles, it is our plan to have 
the fourth class show from every girl a few specimens of 
button-hole making on a narrow strip of cloth, furnished 
for the purpose to each pupil. The button-hole is a great 
test of a girl’s ability with a needle. These are pinned to 
some written exercise, for we wish the pupils to know 
that they must be shown. The parents have come to see 
what they can do. 

Two hours per week are given to the sixth, fifth, and 
fourth classes, one hour to the third, to which is now soon 
to be added one hour to the second and first, in imitation 
of a long successful plan in the Winthrop School. 

Sewing, then, has been a success. It is a means of 
support in the future, the gratification of an honorable 
pride in the present, a new stay to virtuous ways in many 
an otherwise doubtful case of a girl under twenty. The 
time specified is enough, unless the school shall attempt 
to fit the pupils out with a trade. This nobody expects, 
and few desire. 

Can all the work be done, with this as a part of the pro- 
gram’ Not as some kinds of work are done in some 
schools, even if this were left out. Had a Bostonian of 
thirty years ago seen our program, he would declare that 
the common school was close upon the university. But 
all teachers in the same school cannot give equal effective- 
ness to all the parts. Suppose they can’t. To have at- 
tended to all with fair proportion, and to have been 
greatly effective, even in a majority of the items, is 
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abundant honor for one teacher or for one school. Some, 
even, have had high honor that utterly neglected some 
parts. 

This little fragment of industrial education should stay, 
if one quarter of all the rest has to give way. 

In the near future the problem of southern schools is to 
be one of the greatly interesting questions. The blacks 
in the South are 6,000,000, breeding like rabbits, regard- 
less of consequences. The historic New England school 
will do nearly nothing for them, since they start with 
almost no home training. The schools they need must be 
at least half industrial. The girls need to sew, to cook, 
to wash, to iron, and to keep house. The boys need to 
know how to do many things with their hands, notably 
how to make much of a given piece of ground. 

At present, many of them think of education as only 
a chance to get money and pay no labor for it. To train 
them to industry by teachers that will not compromise 
with idleness is their salvation, and they are their good 
teachers who can work to these ends kindly and contin- 
ually, even though to carry success against their present 
habits should raise the price of rattans throughout the 
southern country. 

This question of the industrial element in the home is 
one of which men and women are thinking more and 
more. The changed life of the home is a part of need. 
How shall the youth of both sexes come to their responsi- 
bilities better prepared ? the middle intellect be sure of 
fair success, the purpose of virtue have less strain, a home 
for self the more common lot of the city bred, and a 
larger righteousness exalt the nation ? 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER XV.— THAT OTHER DULL BOY, 


‘The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley; 
And leave us naught but grief and pain.” 


BY A. 


Oak Ridge was a school district in a town of large area and 
slight population in Eastern Massachusetts. There was no scenic 
attraction except that a solitary stream, wandering mostly in the 
meadows and swamp-forests, made a graceful curve into the center 
of the town, beside which, at the point of greatest natural beauty, 
a colony of half-story, weather-worn, time-shattered foundries, 
mills, and shops were settled dejectedly as though mourning the 
decay of a once semi-prosperous business. ‘The town had stolen 
away from the railroad, as though ashamed of its lack of enter- 
prise. 

Oak Ridge was not the aristocratic village; indeed, the sedate, 
historic, wealthy, would-be-cultured section, known as the Old 
Town, could always be depended upon to wake up in season to 
prevent any honor or local success coming to any resident of the 
little village that was scarcely twenty-five years of age, while Old 
Town boasted settlers directly from the Puritans. Oak Ridge was 
far from being at peace within itself. A little village had strung 
a dozen cosey little homes on either side of a single street, while 
half as many more stole off in vain efforts to enlarge the village, 
which in its brief life had boasted half a score of manufacturing 
enterprises, each enthusiastically heralded as sure to bring great pros- 
perity, only to be buried at an early day without ceremony. Thi 
district was two miles long and a mile wide, with two lesser rival 
villages jealous of Oak Ridge. To heighten the effect there were 
two churches, which liked each other less than they liked the un- 
regenerate world. 

Alten Winthropjtook charge of the two-room school building in the 
autumn after he left Corner Rock. Theschool was in unusually 
good condition. It had had graduates from the normal school reg- 
ularly, and was one of the best country schools of those days. 

He could carry on the school work thus favorably started with- 
out much difficulty, and finding a tempting social life he at 
once began directing it in ways calculated to do much for the per- 
manent good of thetown. He attended the old, conservative vil- 
lage church, but organized a socio-literary society of the citizens as 
a whole, and had them meet in the vestry of the zealous parish, 
and by much art and artifice he actually won several of the citizens 
of the Old Town to come up to Oak Ridge to a public meeting of 
his society, an event that is to this day declared to be a dream. 

There was little interruption to the uniformly popular success of 
Winthrop, little to chafe him in his work, except that Sidney Stone, 
a vicious urchin, played the part of the dull boy with more persist- 
ency and fiendishness than Ben Bolton had done at Corner Rock. 

No one could account for the total depravity of Sid, who 
seemed the incarnation of viciousness. He would stretch a rope 
across the paths that led to houses and watch to see mon trip over 
it; would hang a stone by a string from a limb of a tree, and by 
means of another string would make it knock on the door of the 
house of a timid old lady. He went so far, once, as to take the four 
nuts off the wheels of a wagon in the meeting-house sheds. We 
say he did it, for no one ever doubted it, but there was no proof; 
and as some trick was sure to be played on any man who ventured 
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to get angry and threaten vengeance upon him, the community 
had settled down into a partially terrorized condition, fearing noth- 
ing serious, but every man stepped as though a trap was in his 
path. 

Sid had no regard for books, but would sit quietly over his open 
book in sehool, planning the next mischievous scheme. He was 
not disorderly nor disobedient, but tried a variety of tricks in the 
schoolroom, though Alten had him and his plans always in mind, and 
Sid somehow stood in awe of this new master, and took no chances. 
Study he would not, neither would he recite; but as he never had 
done so, it was thought a waste of energy to try to make him do 
either. 

Several high-handed things had been done in rapid succession, 
and as a score of citizens were loafing in the village store in the 
early evening, one man, one of the last in the place to get aroused, 
Mr. Stern, declared that it was high time the thing be stopped, 
and he proposed that Sid be tied to the town pump and publicly 
flogged. For the first time the lad had no defender; but one of 
the loafers, one of those cowardly, sneaking fellows who could 
always be counted on for any mischief that a gossipy tongue could 
do, was seen to leave the store soon after that speech. Esquire 
Raff was also seen to go out, waving his hand for no one to follow. 
He judged rightly that the home of Mr. Stern would in some way 
suffer, ere long; so he went beneath a shed, from which he could 
cover any approach to the grounds from front or rear. He did not 
wait long before a form crept along under the shadow of the fence. 
Mr. Stern had three hogsheads set in a row about two feet above 
the ground, connected by pipes with a faucet in the lower one. 
These were filled from the roof in storm and shower, and the water 
used for washing purposes as every way preferable to the hard well- 
water. ‘This was Stern’s pet idol, and Sid knew it. He brought 
a trough from the pig pen, opened the cellar window, and placed 
the spout so that the water would run into the cellar on to his pile 
of kindlings, and then turned the faucet. 

The ‘Squire saw all this performance. He was a giant-like fel- 
low, with a hand like alion’s paw. He waited until Sid had every- 
thing adjusted and had stooped to turn the faucet, when he stepped 
up, cat-like, and seizing both his arms in the tender muscles of the 
upper arm as ina vise, butted the trough away with the boy’s head, 
and then held his head under the faucet so that the copious stream 
ran down his back; and all the time he shook him, swore at him, 
gripped him with his fingers on those muscles that are almost as 
sensitive as the eyeball. Sid could not help yelling murder, for he 
verily thought he was dying every time the Squire touched the 
muscles, which grew sorer than any boil. It was not long before the 
cries emptied the grocery store, and brought the entire village, 
women, children, and all, to the spot. 

Everybody was delighted. It was the germ of a mob, and the 
irate Stern now swore he would tie him to the pump and flog him, 
and all shouted, ‘* That’s it.’”” No one appreciated how cruel was 
the treatment he was now receiving except Alten. He knew that 
it was next door to death itself to have such a grip working back 
and forth on those muscles. He felt at first that it was good enough 
for him, and he was secretly glad of it; but when the flogging was 
proposed he knew it would not do for the people to get frantic over 
the lad, and he stepped forth with surprising calmness, and said : 
‘We all know now, beyond any question, who has done all this 
mischief, Sidney is my pupil. May I go alone with him into this 
house for fifteen’ minutes, if I will return him to you then, to do as 
you think best by him ?”’ 

Reluctantly they said, ‘* Of course.’ 
no other way,’’ ete. Sidney was released, and they went into the 
house. Alten did not say a word to the boy, but stripped off his 
jacket, vest, and shirt; took some arvica, and, with his handker- 
chiefs, dressed and bandaged his arms, rubbed him dry with 
towels, wrapped him warmly in a blanket as best he could, and 
then took off his own coat and put upon him, and said,— 

‘* Now, my boy, go out and tell them manfully what you think of 
what you have done, and will do.”’ 

can’t.”’ 


** Bat you must. 


**Certainly.’’? ‘* There’s 


You are going to be a man from this hour, and 
say so.’ 

‘*You must go with me.”’ 

No.’’ 

** But they will kill me.’’ 

** Not so bad as that.”’ 

Sidney Stone opened the door and stood alone. 
[To be continued. ] 


A GREAT INVENTION. 


Why do the people look and laugh ? 
What is the funny sight ? 

The young man has a stylograph, 
And the old thing won’t write. 


Just see it all his wiles resist ; 
Now would you really think, 
Considering how he pounds his fist, 
The thing was full of ink ? 


He thinks perhaps it may not be, 
Or else is clogged with dirt, 

And so unscrews it carefully,— 
My! see his inky shirt! 


He chucks the pen into his desk, 
And sbuts it with a slam, 
His monologue is picturesque, 
And winds up with—ahem! 
— Somerville Journal. 


— ‘If we would have powerful minds, we must think; if we 
would have strong bodies, we must labor; if we would have faith- 
ful hearts, we must Jove; these include all that is valuable in 


life,’’ 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Tue best moulding work we ever saw was in putty, 
upon a thin board ten by fourteen inches. The maps thus 
‘raised’ were painted and hung upon the wall of the 


schoolroom. 

A cuass of problems that one superintendent has all the 
children perfected in: Buy 12 apples at 2 for 3 cents, 
and give half a dollar in payment. How much change? 
ringing all the changes liable to present themselves in real 
life. It is a good mental exercise. 


Ir requires no brains to scatter hints, good, bad, and 
indifferent, with a lavish hand, but it requires merit and 
high supervising art to winnow them, making the good 
available by adopting only those ideas that have sound 
principles beneath them, making usuable all modern ap- 
pliances. 

VOCAL CHARTs are not so expensive but that every class 
should have one hanging before it, and duly explained 
for a few days every year. There are facts about the 
vocal organs that should be impressed upon the children 
through all their school years, after they are of suffi- 
cient age to appreciate them. A little system will enable 
a few charts to serve an entire town. 


‘“‘T NEVER experiment in my schools,” said a Pennsyl- 
vania superintendent. ‘ How do you make all these im- 
provements? ’’ we asked. “Ido all my experimenting 
in our city training school, under the supervision of the 
normal teachers, and then if its success is sufficient I have 
the teachers visit the school and study its working, and 
then I am prepared for its introduction.” 


We have visited a school which has a set of valuable 
scrapbooks, one for geographical facts, one for historical, 
one for natural history. Each child brings in whatever 
he finds that he thinks valuable, a committee of the class 
read and pass judgment upon its reliability and perma- 
nent worth, and the teacher passes final judgment before 
itis inserted. The interest of the class is great, while the 
good to the pupils in their reading, to the committee, to 
the class in the use of the books,is inestimable. The 
time taken is less than would be supposed. 


A pornt for pedagogical experts: In teaching 43 we 
saw a teacher have a class select four groups of ten pen- 
cils, each tied together, with three loose ones,—other 
numbers in the same way. Is there any wisdom in this ? 
It may be excusable with 42 or other number that is to 
be divided into its parts for combinations to group them 
as sixes, sevens, threes, and fourteens ; but is it presum- 
able that one of the brightest classes in a city school, in 
the third year in school, have not brains sufficient to know, 
understand, and appreciate that 45 is four tens and three ? 
We pass no judgment, we merely raise the question. 


COMPOSITION WRITING. 


“ How doyou get such compositions as these, Miss Car- 
penter?” we asked of a head assistant in the Martin 
School, Boston, as we saw some of the most natural, sen- 
sible compositions we have seen. 

“We call them articles for the papers, and not compo- 
sitions, and they write as they think they would write for 
some daily, weekly, or monthly. They first get an idea 
of what vhe paper for which they imagine themselves to 
be writing would want, and then try to make it accept- 
able.” 

“ What effect does this have upon them / 

“Tt makes them look up their authorities, getting the 
facts they want from a variety of sources; and then they 
write more naturally, rewriting, of their own accord, the 
paragraphs that do not suit them.” 

“ Do they read them aloud ?”’ 

“Certainly ;”’ and then she called for such reading, 
and the interest shown by the other pupils was sufficient 
in itself to justify the departure from the old-time compo- 
sition idea. We append the list of subjects for newspaper 
articles from which they were privileged to make selec- 
tions, as it was upon the board on the day of our visit : 
The Alps, The Nile, The Congo, Artesian Wells, 
Canals, Caravans, Glaciers, leebergs. Niagara Falls, Seals, 
Whales, The Yosemite, The National Park, Copper Mines, 
Livingstone, The Chinese Empire, 
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ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. —(IV.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, 
Secretary Asbury Park School of Pedagogy. 

We have now learned that the proper time to measure 
the elevation of the sun at any plaee is when it is on the 
meridian of the place. This fact being apparent to the 
pupils by the experiments already performed, they can be 
encouraged to take the sun’s elevation, at intervals, and 
to compare its positions on the meridian with one another. 
By so doing, they will never make the too common mis- 
take of supposing that the sun at noon always passes 


through the zenith. 

After Sept. 22 the pupils see that the sun is moving 
further from the zenith each day, and that it no longer 
outlines on the sky the celestial equator. They must be 
taught that the celestial equator is fixed, and that it is 
never outlined by the sun except when the days and 
nights are equal all over the globe,—when the sun rises 


in the east and sets in the west, which it very seldom does. 


The pupils will soon begin to look for another special day 
for observation, when they must see as much as possible 
of the sun’s orbit for the entire day. When this day, Dee. 
21, arrives, they may be told that the sun is now on the 
celestial Tropic of Capricorn, and that this celestial circle 
is now outlined on the sky, just as the celestial equator 
was on Sept. 22. The pupils now (Dee. 21) observe that 
the sun at noon is as far from the zenith as it ever is. 

We have now found the turning-point of the sun in its 
southward march, and from this time our observations at 
noon show that it is higher up on the meridian. Having 
established the fact by observation, that the sun has 
reached its lowest point on our meridian, we can now 
safely inquire how far it was from our zenith and horizon 
at that time. 

Two facts are needed,—our latitude, and the actual 
position of the sun. The first fact must be given the 
pupils, the second they have just learned in connection 
with their observations. When these facts are apparent, 
four out of every five pupils will give exact results, 
although they often reach their conclusions by different 
Some will bring in an answer much like the 
following : Our latitude is 425° N., which represents our 
zenith. We know that it is 90° from our zenith to our 
horizon, and that the celestial equator is 424° below our 
zenith. ‘The celestial Tropic of Capricorn is 255° below 
the equator, and the sun is now on this tropic. Hence 
the sun is 424° + 233°, or 66° below our zenith at noon 
If it is 90° from our zenith to our horizon, 


methods. 


on Dee. 21. 
and the sun is 66° below our zenith at noon on Dee. 21, 
it must be 90° — 66°, or 24° above our horizon at this 
time. 

In this solution the pupils refer everything to their 
zenith, or latitude, and reckon from that. Others start 
from the celestial equator and refer everything to that. 
Both of these methods are more acceptable than either 
would be alone, as they prove the originality of the 
thought of the pupils. 

Another observation of the sun must not be omitted on 
Dee. 21. 
mark its noon elevation. 


The pupils must see it rise and set, as well as 
As they have already marked 
the rising and setting points of the sun on Sept. 22, they 
must now compare these points with those taken on Dee. 
21,80 as to have a somewhat definite idea of the 254° 
thus marked on the horizon by the sun, in both rising and 
setting, between these special days of observation, Sept. 
22 and Dee. 21. 

If any one has taken the trouble to follow the state- 
ments of these observations thus far, it will be unnecessary 
to record for him the observations that follow in watching 
the sun as it moves northward until it again outlines the 
celestial equator in March, and finally the celestial Tropic 
of Cancer in June. These observations having been 
made by the pupils, and positions of the celestial circles 
learned, it will now be comparatively easy to teach them 
what the same circles mean when applied to the earth, 
and the positions on the earth, with reference to their 
points of observation, which they must hold. The sky 
appears to them a vast dome, upon which the sun has 
been moving, and these circles are thought of by them as 
outlined upon it. Now tell them that if the sky envel- 
oped the earth directly, as a base-ball is enveloped by its 
covering, the celestial circles would form corresponding 


* Copyright, 1884, 


circles on the earth’s surface. These three imaginary 
circles will then have to them a definiteness of position 


not given by definitions. 


METHOD OF TEACHING SQUARE ROOT. 


BY GEN. T. J. MORGAN, 
Principal Rhode Island Normal School. 


It is not unusual for students in arithmetic, when they 
come to square root, to be required to learn the rule, and 
then to work the problems by that. No effort is made 
to explain the process, or to give any reasons whatever 
for any of the various steps. The minds of the students 
are thus left not only in darkness, but in perplexity, and 
oftentimes in positive distress. The subject thus taught 
not only does not aid in training the mind to think, but it 
even hinders it in its growth and does it a positive injury. 
That this evil is very common is shown by the testimony 
of numbers of students who come to the normal school. 

Square root may be taught so as to be perfectly plain 
to pupils of twelve years of age, and so as _to be helpful 
to them in grasping mathematical truth, besides becoming 
a source of even much intellectual pleasure. The follow- 
ing is suggested as a brief outline of one method of doing 
this : 

1. The idea of a square should be awakened 
by a figure drawn upon the board. Pupils 
should be required to describe the square, and 
to draw squares of various sizes. They should 

be led to notice that a figure one inch, one foot, 
CL] etc., square, contains one square inch, one square 
foot, ete. A figure two inches square contains 
four square inches; three inches square, nine 
They will be interested in 
The square of 


square inches; ete. 
noticing the law of increase. 
1 is 1, of 2 is 4, or three more than the first ; 
of 3 is 9, or 5 more than the second; of 4 
is 16, or 7 more than the third. Thus the 
squares of consecutive numbers increase in the order, 3, 5, 
7, 9,11, 13, ete. Each successive increment is increased 
by 2. 

2. They should be led to see that the 
figure, not a 


surface of a rectilineal 
square, is represented by the product of 
the length by the width. Thus the area 
of a figure five inches long by three inches wide is 5 x 35. 
3. Let them observe that if they wish to increase the 
size of a figure, say five inches square, so that it shall be 


say seven inches 
square, they 


must add a narrow strip 5 & 2 to one side, then a sim- 
ilar strip to a second side, and lastly complete the figure 
by adding a little square 2 x 2. 
They will thus see that 
the larger square, 7’, is 
made up of three parts 
5?, two rectangles 2 & 5, and 
27, Let them build up many 
22 | such squares, until this simple 
truth becomes familiar to them. 

4. Show that “squaring” a number is only another 
name for multiplying a number by itself, of which they 
have had numerous examples in the multiplication table : 
2x 2,3 & 3, 12 « 12, ete. Let them construct for 
themselves a table of the squares of numbers from 1 to 
100: 


2X5 


127= 1 102 100 9? — 81 
22= 4 207 = +=400 992 = 9801 
9 302? = 900 1002 — 10000 
5? = 25 502 — 2500 


This work can be greatly shortened by observing the 
law of increase stated under 1. Thus, if to 100, the 
square of 10, we add 21, we have 121, the square of 11. 
To this we must add 23 to get the square of 12,—144; 
and to this 25, to obtain 169, the square of 13; ete. 

5. Explain what is meant by the “square root” of a 
number,—“ one of two equal factors of that number,” 


“a second number which multiplied by itself will pro- 


duce the first’’; that it is represented by the length of 
one side of the square figure that represents the number. 
Explain that “finding the square root” of a number is 
finding that equal factor, or that one side. 

6. The pupils should now be drilled on the table. 

a. Such questions as, What is the square of 4? What 
The square of 9? ‘The square 


is the square root of 16? 
The square root of 


root of 81? The square of 25? 
625? ete., ete., should render them very familiar with 
the,table without requiriog them to memorize it. 

b. They should be led to observe the “ perfect squares ’ 
in the table ; that there are no other perfect squares,—none, 
for example, between 144 and 169; that as the square 
root of 144 is 12, and the square root of 169 is 13, there 
can be no square root of 150, which is a whole number, 
for there is no whole number between 12 and 13. 

e. They should be drilled in finding, from the table, 
the square roots of all perfect squares between 1 and 10,- 
000 ; then of finding the square root, to within one, of all 
other numbers below 10,000. 

The practice of finding by inspection the approximate 
square root of numbers is very important. It greatly 
simplifies the subject, it often serves all practical purposes, 
without going further. This may be taught to pupils 
when making a final review of multiplication and division. 

7. They may now be led to observe, from the table, that 
the square of units cannot contain more than two figures, 
since the square of %, the largest unit, is only 81; conse- 
quently the square root of any perfect square, which is 
less than 100, must be units. In thesame way lead them 
to see, by examining the table, that the square of tens 
gives hundreds or thousands, and in no case can the 
square of tens (9) exceed four places (9801); hence the 
square root of any number consisting of three or more 
places will be composed of two figures, tens and units. 

8. They may now be drilled in finding the square root 
of easy numbers (perfect squares and 
small numbers whose root is known), 
202 by construction. For example, the 
400 


square root of 625 must consist of 
two figures 625; the left hand figure 
of the root cannot exceed two tens, 
Its square must be 400. 


or twenty. 
But 400 does not exhaust the 
625, and the square must be 20 
made larger. This can only be 
done by adding to it succes- 
sively two rectangles 20 « 5 a 
and a square 5 & 5. This will 
use up all the number, and 625 
will be found to be the surface [lw 
of a square whose side is 
20 x 5 or 25. 

Let these problems be repeated until the process of 
construction becomes familiar. The child will jel the 
necessity for each step, can be led to tell what he does 
and why, and is thus able to enunciate a rule for extract- 
ing the square root. 


5 


33 9. Students who are unacquainted with alge- 
; a bra may be led to see that when 25 is squared, 
(10 —multiplied by itself, —the product 625 consists 
es of four hundred, the square of the tens; two 


hundred, twice the product of the tens by the 
units; and twenty-five, the square of the units. 

In extracting the square root of 625, when he has taken 
away 400, the square of the tens (20), there will be a re- 
mainder, 225, made up of two times the tens, or forty, 
multiplied by the units, and of the square of the units. 
That is, the remainder 225 is made up of two parts,—the 
square of the units figure, which we may ignore for a 
time, and another number which is a product of two num- 
bers, one of which is given,—namely, twice the tens,—and 
that, consequently, if we divide 225 by 40, we shall prob- 
ably ascertain what the other factor, the unit figure of the 
root, is. The quotient is 5. Testing the result, we find 
that 225 consists of two times the tens, 40, by the units 
(5), or 200, plus 25, the square of the units; hence the 
figure 5 is correct, and the true root is 25. In the same 
way build up the square of 45, 63, 82, ete., and then pro- 
ceed to find, by construction, the roots of the squares 
thus formed. 

More advanced students can be taught the formula, 


(a+ b)? = a? + 2ab + b’, or factoring, = a? + 


(2a + b)b, 
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The mystery of “ doubling the root already found for a 
trial divisor,” is made clear by showing that every re- 
mainder, after taking away the square of the tens (a’), is 
made up of two factors, (2a +b) and b; i. e., twice the 
tens plus the units, and the units. 
approximately known because the larger part (2a), twice 
the tens, is known. The other can be found, approxi- 
mately, by dividing the entire remainder by the two tens. 
The square root is simply evolving what has been involved. 
If the pupils can see how squares are made, they can un- 
derstand how they are unmade. 

10. At this point a very little pains will suffice to ex- 
plain the method of extracting the square root of decimals 
and of common fractions. 

11. When thoy have become familiar with the fore- 
going, they should be instructed in the properties 
of the right-angled triangle, with the meaning of 
the terms “base,” “altitude,” and hypothe- 

nuse,”’ and the relation to each other of 

the squares described thereon. Then va- 

rious problems can be given,—or better, re- 

quired, involving the use of these facts. In 
the earlier stages of the work, diagrams should be re- 
quired, illustrative of the method of solution of each 
problem. 

This method of teaching the square root rests upon a 
few simple principles : 

1. The subject of evolution should be presented as the 
counterpart of involution. First make the square, and 
then unmake it. Show its relation to the familiar pro- 
cesses of multiplication and of factoring. 

2. Every step in the work should be made evident to 
the eye. Nothing should be mem- 
orized. Only one difficulty should be presented at a time. 

3. Each advancing step should be made very familiar 
to the pupil by copious drill exercises. 

4. Lead him to do his own work as far as possible, 
make his own tables, construct his own squares, explain 
his own processes, and deduce his own rule. Original 
problems, involving square root, are much more valuable 
to the student than any found in books or made by his 
teacher. Everything should be thought out. 

5. When the process has been thoroughly mastered 
and described in the pupil’s own language, then the rule 
of the book may be learned and repeated until it becomes 
familiar. 


One of these factors is 


Use diagrams freely. 


ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS. 


BY ALBERT HARDY, LA CROSSE, WIS, 


In closing an article on the above heading, in the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION of December 30, President Salisbury says, ‘* Will not 
some wise man of the East or West throw a little fresh light on 
this question ?”’ 
the best adapted for securing light, considering the modesty of the 


teaching profession ; but at the risk of assuming the role of ‘‘ wise 


His manner of calling for ‘light’? may not be 


man,’’ I venture to offer a few suggestions. 

The question is, Is analysis deduction and synthesis induction, or 
the reverse ? His quotations from many ‘* wise men 
show how diverse are the opinions. 

Sir William Hamilton says (Logic, page 337) : 

‘*But method . . . . consists of two processes, correlative 
or complementary of each other. For it proceeds either from the 
whole to the parts, or from the parts to the whole. As proceeding 
from the whole to the parts,—that is, as resolving, as unloosing, a 
complex totality into its constituent elements, it is analytic ; as pro- 
ceeding from the parts to the whole,—that is, as reeomposing con- 
stituent elements into their complex totality, it is synthetic.’’ 

Then he goes on to show, that these two processes “‘ are not, in 
strict propriety, two several methods, but together constitute a 
single.”’ 

Again, he says, (Discussions, page 160) : 

** In the order of thought, the whole may be conceived first, and 
then by mental analysis separated into its parts; or, the parts may 
be conceived first, and then by mental synthesis collected into a 
whole. Logical inference is thus of two and only of two kinds: It 
must proceed, either from the whole to the parts, or, from the parts to 
the whole. 

Such being the nature and relations of a logical whole and parts, 
it is manifest what must be the conditions under which the two kinds 
of logical inference are possible. The one of these, the process 
from the whole to the parts, is Deductive reasoning (or syllogism 
proper) ; the other, the process from the parts to the whole, is [n- 
ductive reasoning.”’ 

This is so admirably clear and convincing that it would seem suffi- 
cient. Hamilton says, further: ‘‘ Aristotle regards the Deductive 
syllogism as the analysis of a logical whole into its parts; the In- 
ductive as a synthesis of logical parts into a logical whole.’’ This 
clearly places Dr. White in the company of two of the greatest 
thinkers of*the world, so far as his views on this matter are con- 
cerned. 

In the “‘ daylight’’ of the above quotations, let us examine some 
of the quotations given by President Salisbury in his article. Take 
the one from Professor Swinton: ‘‘ The three recognized systems 
of teaching the first steps in reading are, the Alphabetic, the Phonic, 


”” on this point 


and the Word systems. The first two are analytic,—the alphabetei 
teaching the /efters as parts of printed words, and the phonic teach- 
ing the sounds as parts of spoken words; the third is synthetic, 
teaching the word as a whole.”’ 

I am of the opinion that Professor Swinton is wrong. In teach- 
ing the letters first and then the word,—that is, in putting the letters 
together to form the word,—we proceed from the parts to the whole, 
we are following the synthetic method. I think the trouble with Pro- 
fessor Swinton is right here: He is thinking of what has taken place 
previously in his own mind, and not of the process through which 
the child’s mind is going, in learning the letters first and then the 
word. [Te has reached the letters through the ana/ysis of the word ; 
the child reaches the word through the synthesis of the letters. The 
same is true of teaching the sounds first, and through a synthesis 
of the sounds, the word. Of the third method,—teaching the word 
first,—it may be said that it depends on what is immediately aimed 
at, whether the method is analytic or synthetic. If the word is 
taught as a whole, and then we proceed at once to teach the /etters 
of that word, the method is analytic., If, however, we teach words 
first, and, without paying attention to the letters of the words, then 
proceed to combine the words into sentences, the method is synthetic. 
The fact is, good teaching is a combination of both methods. 

Space forbids an examination of the other quotations of President 
Salisbury’s article, in which the writers hold that analysis is indue- 
tion, and synthesis, deduction. 

Sully says (Outlines of Psychology, page 428) : 

‘*Induetion is sometimes spoken of as a process of analysis, and 
deduction of synthesis, and there is some ground for this distinction. 
In induction, we are chiefly concerned in discovering the common 
circumstances in a variety of instances ; that is to say. with analyzing 
these so as to reach the points of similarity connecting them. On 
the other hand, in deducting the most striking part of the process is 
synthesis, or combination. It is by bringing together two distinct 
judgments that we reach the conclusion. . . . . At the same 
time, induction clearly implies a measure of synthesis in so far as 
it combines two notions in the form of a universal judgment. And 
so, on the other hand, deduction may be analytic when the judg- 
ments are analytic, asin the following: Men are rational beings ; 
negroes are men; therefore, they are rational beings. 


In defining induction, it seems to me that the author confounds 
the preliminary process of every induction with the induction itself. 
It is true that the comparing and combining of the instances of 
which we wish to make an induction, is analytic; but the indue- 
tion proper, the putting together of the parts to form a whole, the 
inference of a general law from particulars, is synthetic. 

On the other hand, when he says, ‘‘ In deduction, the most strik- 
ing part of the process is synthesis, or combination,’’ he is evidently 
taking one step of the process as a definition of the whole process. 
The process of deduction, as a whole, is analytic. 

From an examination of many writers on logic, I have come to 
the conclusion that the use of analysis to correspond with induction, 
and synthesis with deduction, is purely conventional or arbitrary, 
and not natural, not in asecordance with the nature of the process as 
wholes. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS REGISTER. 


Mr. Editor: —Are there two rules in force for finding the aver- 
age attendance in the public schools of the state? Rule No. 3 
directs that a pupil shall be considered a member of the school 
from the first until the last day of his attendance in any term, un- 
less he leaves with no intention of returning, in which case he may 


be counted out. I quote from the last report of the Board of 
Education: See. 3, Chap. 41, of the Public Statutes provides 
that the Board of Education shall prescribe the form of registers to 
be kept in the schools, ete. See. 6, Chap. 46, requires the school 
committee to cause the school registers to be faithfully kept.”’ 

I for one have observed the rule. If a pupil came for two weeks 
and then remained out four weeks to pick cranberries, | have 
scored twenty absences against his name. I supposed the rules 
were to be taken literally, and not like the celebrated Andover 
creed, for ‘‘substance of doctrine.’’ I have recently learned, to 
my surprise, that in some towns at least, the four weeks in the 
ease | have mentioned would not be counted in making up the 
average membership. M. C. L. 

Answer. 

Rule Number 3 under Directions for the Teacher, in the School 
Register, provides that ‘‘ Every pupil shall be considered ‘a mem- 
ber of the school’ from the time of his first entrance to the day of 
his last attendance for the term. If, however, a pupil withdraws 
from the school with no purpose of re-entering during the term and 
gives notice of the same, but subsequently re-enters the school he 
shall not be considered a member during such absenee.’’ [| Non- 
attendance (?) |. 

There is but one rule applicable to the case cited, and that re- 
quires that the twenty absences should be scored against the pupil. 

That usage varies is well understood. There are schools where 
the attendance is a matter of seeming indifference to the teacher 
and pupils. The latter are absent from day to day without signi- 
fying what is their intent,—they have no definite intention of 
leaving school, but the term passes and they do not re-enter; 
absences are scored against them during the whole period of non- 
attendance, and these are counted in making up the record month 
by month or for the term. Here the rule is violated ; the absences 
scored should have been canceled at the close of the term. So far 
as membership is concerned, the case is the same as if the notice of 
intention to leave had been given by the pupil the last day of his 
attendance at school. 

If the pupil leaves school with no expectation of returning, he 
should give notice to that effect on leaving. The teacher must not 
assume, however, that the pupil’s membership has ceased till he 
has good evidence to that effect. In the case cited the membership 
evidently continued while the pupil was in non-attendance. 

The inconvenience of recording absences for long periods of 
time, with the labor attending the recasting of monthly averages in 
cases where absences once recorded have to be canceled, has led to 
the practice in some places of considering the membership uni- 
formly to cease after five days of absence have been recorded. 
This is sometimes called the ‘‘ five days’ rule.’’ 


It is possible that, for the sake of uniformity, some change in the 


rule laid down in the School Register may be desirable, hatever 


founded upon anassumed standard of what constitutes membership. 
Till such new rule is adopted, the statistics should be made up in 
conformity with the rule laid down in the Register. 

Gro, A. WALTON, 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


SUNDAY, 6.—William M. Evarts, an eminent American lawyer, 
born in Boston, Mass., in ISIS; graduated at Yale in 1837; stud- 
ied law at Harvard, and began to practice in New York City about 
1840. [le Lecame an active member of the Republican party soon 
after its organization; appointed Secretary of State by President 
Hayes, in March, 1877. 

MonbDAY, 7.—Charles Dickens, one of the most popular of En- 
glish novelists, born at Landport in 1812; after studying in college 
a short time, he was placed in the oftice of an attorney; finding the 
pursuit of law uncongenial, he soon abandoned it and became a re- 
porter for the press of London. He began his literary career by 
**Sketches of Life and Character,’ published in the Morning 
Chronicle ; these were received by the public with much favor. In 
1837 he wrote The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, which, 
in a certain humorons style, are probably unrivaled in the English 
language. After this followed in rapid succession Oliver Twist 
(1838), Nicholas Nickleby (1839), Master Humphrey's Clock (1841), 
Barnaby Rudge (1841), and his other famous novels. In the ‘* Per- 
sonal History of David Copperfie/d’’ the novelist has introduced 
many of the incidents of his own life. Besides several minor jour- 
nals which he edited at various times may be mentioned A// the 
Year Round, which he started in 1859. He made several visits to 
the United States, the last in 1867, when he received an enthusiastic 
reception. THe died of apoplexy in IS70, leaving an unfinished 
work entitled The Mystery of Edwin Drood. ‘He was an original 
writer, well entitled to his popularity. The tendency of his writ- 
ing is to make us practically benevolent, and to excite our sympathy 
for the aggrieved and suffering in all classes, 

TUESDAY, &.—William Tecumseh Sherman, born at Lancaster, 
O., in 1820. One of the most prompt, skillful, and distinguished 
generals of the late war. When General Grant became President 
in Mareh, 1869, he succeeded him as general and commander-in- 
chief of the army, but retired from the command in 1883 and set- 
tled in St. Louis. His Memoirs, written by himself and published 
in 1875, begin at his twenty-sixth year and end with the close of 
the Civil War. 

WEDNESDAY, %.—James Parton, an able and popular writer 
and journalist, born in Canterbury, England, in 1822; became a 
resident of New York, and was for a time associate editor of the 
Home Journal. Ue has published several volumes of worth, among 
them a Life of Horace Greeley (1855), Life of Aaron Burr (1857), 
Life of General Butler (1863). He is a contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly, the North American Review, and other American maga- 
zines, 

SATURDAY, 12.—Peter Cooper, a benevolent and enterprising 
American manufacturer, born in New York City in 1791. He 
conducted with success various industrial enterprises on a large 
scale. He founded in his native city the ‘‘ Cooper Institute,’’ de- 
voted to the instruction and improvement of the working classes, at 
a cost of $500,000. He died, April 4, 1883. 

SATURDAY, 12.— Abraham Lincoln, born in Larue, Ky., in 
1800; died, April 15, 1865, (For sketch of life see special article 
in next number. ) 

SUNDAY, 15.—David Dudley Field, an American jurist, born 
at Haddam, Conn., 1805; educated at Williams College; admitted 
to the bar in 1828; commenced the practice of law in New York 
City. He has gained distinction by his writings on law reform. 

TUESDAY, 15.—Winfield Scott Hancock, a distinguished Amer- 
ican general, born in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, in 1824; 
graduated at West Point in 1844; served with distinction in the 
war of the Rebellion; was appointed to the rank of brigadier- 
general of the regular army in I864, brevet major-general in 1865, 
and major-general in July, 1866. Sinee the war he has held sev- 
eral successive department commands, being assigned, on the death 
of General Meade in 1872, to the department of the East, with 
headquarters at New York. In 1880 he was the unsuccessful Dem- 
oeratic candidate for President of the United Stats. Died, Feb. 9, 
ISS6, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


IS 1T TRUE? 

Mr. Editor :—Will you please insert this inquiry in ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries’? It is addressed particularly to some recent writers on edu- 
cational matters, and an old fogy is very desirous of information. 
I was tanght forty years ago, by an eminent New England teacher, 
** that it is impossible to convey an idea to a pupil or learner except 
in terms known by him’’; that is, you must ‘‘ always begin with 
the known.’’ Is the statement true ? OLD Foey. 

“SKEDADDLE.”’ 

Mr, Editor :—Jean Kincaid is in error in saying that skedaddle 
was invented during the war. It was certainly a familiar word 
in the pineries of Wisconsin and among the rough loggers on the 
northwestern rivers as early as 1857. A good deal of amusing 
philology has been expended upon this word. It has been referred 
to the Greek skedannumi, ‘‘ to scatter, to disperse, especially of a 
routed army.’’ The application is so pat that it almost seems as 
if it ought to be true. But the men who used it in the days men- 
tioned were not versed in Greek. It was probably derived from 
scat, a familiar word used to drive away a cat or other timid animal, 
and was then applied to the hurried scattering of frightened or 
startled creatures. When I first heard it it was pronounced 
skaddaddle, and was applied to boys caught in mischief — ‘* Skad- 
daddle out of that, you scamps!’’ The lumbermen carried it to the 
army, and then it was floated into the newspapers. 

University of Illinois. S. H. PEABopy. 


WORDS. 


The name Oliver is the same as the old Scandinavian Olafr or 
Olaf. 

The word Oxford does not mean the ‘ ford of oxen,’’ but the 
‘ford of a river,’’ the latter being called Usk, Axe, Exe, and Ock, 
after the Celtic u/sge, water. 

The word Nihilist is generally supposed to have been first used 
by Turgeneff, but a writer in the Vossische Zeitung states that it 
is fifteen hundred years old. In the year 382 Saint Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippos,—the modern Bona in Algeria,—wrote : Nihilisti 
appellantur, quia nihil crednnt et nibil docent.’? The Nihilists 


referred to were a society whose object, like that of their namesakes 
of the present day, was the destruction or negation of everything 
existing, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JAN. 27, 1887. 


EvLecrric BELLS in the schools are not very expensive, 
and are a convenience. 


THERE is room enough to entertain everybody who will 
be at Burlington and Chicago. 


* How I Became a Teacher” will be told next week 
by the first of several who will write on that subject. 


Lioyp GAarrtson’s poem read at the Quincy 
School reunion will appear in the JouRNAL of next week. 


Tut Journav of Febraary 3 will have the best prep- 
aration for the observance of Lincoln’s birthday, in novelty 
and originality, that has yet appeared. 


Fesrvuary 10 will bring our readers some valuable 
matter for Washington’s birthday. The leading exercise 
is the first thing of the kind we have seen,—* The Con- 
tinental Congress,” with the speeches and parliamentary 
preliminaries of the Declaration of Independence; a new 
and interesting exercise. 


Tuer reports of the Wisconsin and Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Associations were received so late that we could 
not insert them without reducing all the others, and as 
they are valuable as expressing a variety of views on im- 
portant subjects, it is better to give them at greater length, 
even though they are thereby somewhat delayed. 


Or course no one argues for the tyranny of “ pages” 
in lesson programs, but it is not entirely easy to do away 
with it in practice ; /. ¢., the attempts to outline a course of 
study without a reference to pages are sometimes quite 
amusing, and threaten to bring back the old way in all its 
force. It is a mistake to uproot a method with some 
objectionable features until we have a better thing to sub- 
stitute, and one that is usable by the average teacher. 


InsTEAD of making silence the test of discipline, 
activity may, with much propriety, be considered the 
test. No commander of a post, camp, or campaign, 
would trust to the reputation for sublime inactivity on the 
part of his men. Grant's first great strategic act was in 
taking command of an Illinois regiment of roughs who 
defied all authority and required a permanent armed 
force to keep them from doing mischief. Governor, sen- 
ator, and others, were at their “ wit’s end ” to know what 
to do with them, when Grant, long out of army life, was 
placed in command. He walked into their midst and 
proposed that they break camp at once and march to the 
seat of war; three rousing cheers and a tiger followed, 
and their loyalty was ever after as hearty as their disci- 
pline was satisfactory. Many a teacher has shown his 
genius for governing during the first few days of school 
by giving much attention to physical and mental activity 


;|} very rapidly, and warned them against being over ambi- 
‘/tious or unduly zealous. 


|| Many do this, and the effect is speedy and permanent. 


in concert or at command, applying or introducing mili- 
tary tactics on a small scale, teaching how to rise, stand, 
sit, place the feet, speak in unison at a word, at a tap of 
the bell, by a movement of the hand, ete. 


HIGH EXPECTATIONS. 


Whether it is as it ought to be or not, we will not say ; 
but the expectation of men in their work determines, 
very largely, their success in it. The same is true of 
children. Mrs. John Wesley told her children that great 
pleasure was in store for them, dressed them in their best 
as for a festival, and then taught the entire alphabet 
ina single day. We were in a country school, not long 
ago, in which, as a class came up for recitation, the 
teacher called attention to the fact that there were inter- 
esting things in it that they would all desire to under- 
stand fully, and some things that they would want to do 


It was a new experience to us, 
avd we watched the effect upon the class, that worked 
like a band of enthusiasts. Nine-tenths of the success of 
a lecturer lies in the expectation of his audience. ‘The 
teacher can accomplish much by taking a little time and 
utilizing a little philosophy in awakening an advance in- 
terest in the recitation, and in the study of the lesson. 


CONNECTICUT’S SCHOOLS. 


The new Governor of Connecticut devoted considerable 
space in his inaugural address to a criticism of the free 
schools of the state, and a merciless holding up to the 
light of day of their various sins and shortcomings, real 
or imaginary. He complains of the large number of 
children who do not attend school, and speaks of * the 
frightful amount of illiteracy that is existing all over the 
state.” The poor quality of what is obtained in the way 
of an education is thus arraigned : 


‘* Within the last ten years thousands of boys and girls have 
passed beyond the limit of their school life, have gone out into the 
world, and to-day they are virtually unable to read and write. 
These children were not to blame, for they went to school all that 


they were sent, all that they were permitted to go. It wasa few 


days in each of a few years. They learned all that they had the 
time to learn: their letters, to read a few short sentences, to write 
their names; but an ordinary printed book is to them a sealed mys- 
tery, and any document to which they may sign their names is as 
far beyond their ability to decipher as though it were written in 
Sanskrit. For this ignorance, which must darken and sadden all 
their lives, this commonwealth is to blame, for it was the inevitable 
result of faulty legislation and of inefficiency in enforcing that leg- 
islation which was good.”’ 

The above is but one of many paragraphs equally severe 
in tone; and as a result, of course, much indignation is 
felt and expressed by the good people of the state who 
object to having the commonwealth receive such a char- 
acter at the hands of its chief executive officer. ‘The 
papers are full of editorials and signed communications 
combating the statements of the Governor, and many 
interesting facts have been elicited concerning what the 
state has done for her public schools, and what these 
schools have accomplished for her children. 

Connecticut, with a population of only 650,000, spent, 
last year, considerably over a million dollars on her free 
schools, and for years past sums as large, or nearly as 
great, have been expended. As a result the state, accord- 
ing to Johnson’s Cyclopedia, has a high reputation for 
the excellence of its facilities for education ; and Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia speaks of the system of education which 
has given a marked prominence to the common schools of 
the state. The census of 1880 gives the average of per- 
sons who cannot read as 5.07 per cent. in Connecticut, 
against a general average of 17 per cent. and of 6.05 per 
cent in Massachusetts, 6 per cent. in Vermont, and 11.02 
per cent. in Rhode Island; and the reports on writing 
are equally favorable to Connecticut. 

As to school attendance, the total number of school 
children between the ages of four and sixteen was, accord- 
ing to the Governor, 152,166, and the number that did 
not attend school was 20,588. 

But when we consider that at the tender age of four 


years many children are not permitted to attend school, 
nor till they are six or seven years old, especially in dis- 
tricts where the schoolhouse is from one to two miles dis- 
tant; and when it is known that many boys are put out 


to learn trades at the age of fourteen, and added to these 
ten or twelve thousand children in parochial or private 
schools, and the sick and infirm, it may not be considered 
as astonishing that 20,388 children out of a total of 152,- 
166 did not attend the free schools last year. 


COOKING AND SEWING SCHOOLS. 


We recently gave an admirable paper from the pen of 
Principal Granville B. Putnam, of the Franklin School, 
Boston, upon Cooking Schools, and this week we give a 
bright and vigorous paper from the pen of Principal Henry 
C. Hardon, of the Shurtleff School, upon Sewing in 
School. If this were a matter of sentiment merely, or 
even a pedagogical theory, we should care less about it ; 
for from the philosophical or sentimental standpoint we 
could easily dispose of the claims of tliese innovations ; 
but there are other and practical considerations. The 
school must be largely instrumental in saving the country 
from the reefs on to which the labor agitation is liable to 
drift us at no distant day. Henry George tells the labor- 
ing man “that the horrors of chattel slavery never matched 
the horrors of the slavery of the workingman to-day,” and 
teaches that it is hopeless for them to think of improving 
their condition in the old-fashioned, homely, plodding 
way, and demands legislation that shall practically do 
away with the necessity of industry, frugality, and sobriety. 
We advocate all possible helpful legislation for the labor- 
ing men, but they need,—i. e. the poorer of them need,— 
above all else, to know how to use the money they do get 
so as to make the most of it and of themselves through its 
use. The New York Hvening Post recently gave im- 
portant facts in this connection. One philanthropic lady 
undertook to aid two hundred young women, married and 
unmarried, in New York City, and found that but five of 
them could make their own or their children’s ciothes, and 
no more could cook well enough to make bread. A 


Brooklyn benevolent association has been obliged to dis- 


continue the distribution of flour to the poor because it is 
a rare exception to find a woman who can make bread, 
the almost universal practice among them being to buy 
bread at the baker’s. So long as these things are thus, 
there will be a growing demand for the school to do some- 
thing definite by way of relief through the instruction of 
the children. When it can be shown, as it can now be, 
that this work, properly done, helps rather than hinders 
intellectuality, the mission of the obstructionist will be 
gone. What we want is to know the best way to do it, 
and we are to have an article on that subject which will 
be a valuable contribution to this question. We have 
chosen to treat these matters from the practical rather 
than the theoretical standpoint, and count ourselves fortu- 
nate in having these papers from Messrs. Putnam and 
Hardon, and no less so in those which are to follow. 


POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC. 


Benjamin Franklin did few things of such permanent 
value to the world as his preparation of Poor Richard's 
Almanac, which contains the cream of his proverbs, and 
no other American has given such a body of doctrine of 
common sense in proverbs as he. It has been out of print 
for many years, and yet the sayings have been household 
words, often attributed to the Bible or Shakespeare. ‘ God 
helps them that help themselves.”” ‘ Many a little makes a 
mickle.” ‘“ Beware of little expenses; a small leak will 
sink a great ship. ‘Think of saving as of getting.” 
“Sloth makes all things difficult; but industry all things 
easy.’ These are but few of many. 

The New York Evening Post has this incident in its 
editorial column : 

A lady of philanthropic impulses, who had become impressed by 
the ignorance of fundamental principles of living which she found 
pervading the poorer classes, resolved to do her part toward bring- 
ing about an improvement by practicing instead of preaching. 
Accordingly she gathered a class of girls, and set out to teach them 
how to cook, how to sew, how to do all the work of an ordinary 
household, in order that, if they married and had homes of their 
own, they might be able to manage them efficiently and economic- 
ally. Finding that they did not appear to comprehend her motive 
or object, she said to them, ‘‘ Girls, what do you suppose is my 
reason for trying to teach you ?”’ Without a moment’s hesitation 
one of them replied, ‘‘ To make ladies of us.”’ ‘‘ And what is your 
idea of a lady ?”’ asked the teacher. ‘‘ 4 lady,’ was the prompt 
answer, ‘‘is a woman who has good clothes and nothing ta do.”’ 


The school cannot say much or do much, direetly and 
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openly, to counteract the influence of those false phases 
of the labor question which border on Socialism, but there 
is an excellent way to do the most substantial work by 
indirection, through the teaching of these economic mem- 
ory gems in Poor Richard's Almanac which enforce the 
cardinal virtues of industry, sobriety, thrift, self-reliance, 
patience, ete. The American nation was what it was half 
a century since, largely because the laboring classes raised 
themselves to positions of independence and dignity by 
learning and honoring these maxims. To-day the ten- 
dency is all the other way. In public and private the 
teaching to which the discontented laborer listens concerns 
some way to get, without work, that which the wealthy 
have. No one who has the ear of these people seems to 
think, for a moment, of teaching how to win by industry, 
skill, and brains, but merely how to get that which is not 
theirs without earning it. We sympathize heartily with 
the overworked and underpaid; but we believe most sin- 
cerely in the gospel of hard work and all that is implied 
by success through such work. We would that another 
Franklin might arise to impress his wisdom upon the 
people, but for various reasons we fear this is not to be; 
and the next best thing, and an admirable substitute it would 
be, is for every teacher in the land to be provided with 
Poor Richard’s Almanac,* and every child memorize 
the best of these ‘‘ gems.” 


* Recently reprinted by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., in their fifteen-cent 
Riverside Series.” 


GENERAL DRAPER’S REPORT. 


The State Superintendent of New York, Gen. A. S. 
Draper, makes a thoroughly business-like presentation of 
the school work of the state. He tells us that the cities of 
the state expended $7,878,597, and the towns $5,406,389 
directly for common schools; that the aggregate valuation 
of schoolhouses and sites is $35,662,084,—of this valua- 
tion $23,508,511 was located in the cities, and $12,153,- 
573 in the towns; that the average value of the city 
school property is $47,878, and that of the towns $1,052 ; 
that there are 5,952 male teachers and 25,375 female ; 
that the average salary in cities is $701, and in towns 
$261; that the state still has 62 log schoolhouses in its ter- 
ritory ; that the length of the school year is 59.7 weeks in 
the cities, and 53.6 in the towns. 

In 1850 the total expenditure for schools was $1,600,- 
000, now it is $13,900,000 ; the total number of teachers 
at any one time during the year has remained about the 
same for the last ten years; the average pay of teachers 
has increased more in the last six years than in any pre- 
vious ten years ; the per cent. of the school population at- 
tending public school at some time during the year has 
steadily decreased from 69 per cent. in 1870 to 59 per 
cent. in 1886; but the average attendance has steadily 
risen in this same time, showing that the scholars who 
attend school do so with much greater regularity than 
formerly, but that fewer, proportionally, attend school. 
This latter fact is probably accounted for on the ground 
that many children are kept out the first one or two years 
of school age, while others are removed the latter year or 
two of school age. But when all allowances have been 
made, it is a startling fact that attendance upon common 
schools does not increase in proportion to the advance in 
population. A stranger fact is, that the schools are full 
with but 59 per cent. in attendance. Any effectual exe- 
cution of the law would necessitate special additional 
buildings in every city in the state. There.are reasons to 
fear that parents who do not care about the education of 
their children are rapidly increasing. 

The nine normal schools employ 128 teachers ; enroll- 
ing 2,778 normal pupils; graduating 368; costing $158,- 
639. The demand for normal graduates is rapidly in- 
creasing, and yet they do not at the present time fill one 
in ten of the vacancies occurring in the state. Something 
must be done to increase the supply. Nearly 4,000 
teachers drop out of the ranks every year. Normal 
schools can supply only about 350, and General Draper 
urges that, with so vast a demand, the state is spending 
too much money upon too few persons, and that in some 
way they should reach out and furnish a larger number of 
trained teachers. He thinks that some effort should be 
made to have the work of teachers’ institutes more effect- 
ive in instruction ; more uniformly, punctually, and eothu- 
siastically attended by the teachers; that they should be 


made teachers’ schools rather than mass meetings. He 
clearly analyzes the difficulties in the way of removing 
poor teachers, or declining to accept such when they have 
local political influence. While comparatively well satis- 
fied with the pay of teachers in cities and larger villages, 
he speaks emphatically for better pay, greater security, 
more business-like methods, in the rural districts. He de- 
plores the absence of mental arithmetic, ‘‘ to the drill in 
which many a man owes his success in life,” and the ab- 
sence of those methods which make good spellers; and 
declares the writing of the present day to be, in many in- 
stances, slovenly. His position on the new education will 
not be misunderstood ; he would evidently approve of Dr. 
Marble’s views expressed in the ** Presumption of Brains.” 

We have never seen any official statement more out- 
spoken than the paragraph in General Draper’s report on 
* Branches of Study.”” We cannot speak with unqualified 
praise of the philosophy behind this outspoken opinion ; 
and yet, in view of some weaknesses of the reform move 
ment, we can readily see the wholesomeness of this stal- 
wart attitude. The vigor with which he deals with the 
wretched buildings in some parts of the state is refresh. 
ing, and the measures proposed for encouraging the eree- 
tion of new buildings are sensible and available. His 
treatment of the question of health and decency is one of 
the best things in the report. He suggests that it would 
be a good idea to spend a few thousand dollars occasion- 
ally in determining how to spend $14,000,000 to the best 
advantage, andasks: “ Is our education as practical as it 
might be?” ‘ Do we reach all the children we ought ?”’ 
“Tn our ardor over the high schools, which nine-tenths of 
our children never reach, have we not neglected the low 
schools?” “Is there not too much French, and German, 
and Latin, and Greek, and too little spelling, and writing, 
and mental arithmetic, and English grammar being 
taught?” ‘Have we been as ambitious of progress in 
the lower grades as in the advanced?” “ Are not our 
courses of study too complex?” ‘ Are we not undertak- 
ing to do more than we are doing well?” ‘Is not the 
examination business being overdone?” ‘“ Are we not 
cramming with facts, which will soon be forgotten, in or- 
der to pass examinations, rather than instilling principles 
which will endure?” “Is not our education running on 
the line of intellectuality alone?” “ Are we educating 
the whole man?” ‘“ Are we not giving up moral train- 
ing more than we ought, because of the danger of trench- 
ing upon sectarianism?” ‘Is there no way of adhering 
to the one and avoiding the other?” 

All in all, the report is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the educational activity of the day. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Carnova carved a lion at twelve. 
— The manufacture of rope was commenced in Boston in 1641, 
— In 1709 a slave market was established in the city of New 


York. 
— The first public library in America was founded in New York 


in 1700. 

— The streets of Boston were, for the first time, lighted with 
lamps in 1774. 

— ‘*Tam the greatest historian that ever lived,’’ wrote Gibbon 
in his private diary. 

— ‘*Genius,’’ says Whipple, ‘‘ may almost be defined as the fac- 
ulty of acquiring poverty.”’ 

— Sir Walter Scott composed Marmion while galloping up and 
down the shores of the Firth of Forth. 

— Byron nearly starved himself to prevent growing gross and 
uninteresting in physical aspect. 

— Dryden was sixty-six years old when he wrote his Alerander’s 
Feast, by far his best literary effort. 

— Cato said he had rather posterity should inquire why no statues 
were erected to him, than why they were. 

—St. Bartholomew the Great, the oldest church in London, 
guards Roman graves of fifteen centuries ago. 

— Carlyle’s first manuscript copy of the ‘‘ French Revolution” 
was burned by a maid-of-all-work to kindle the fire. 

— Izaak Walton, the delightful biographer and charming miscel- 
laneous writer, was an humble hosier in London in early life. 

— A post-office establishment for the colonies in America was 
created in 1710 by an act of Parliament. The chief office was 
made at New York. 

—‘* Rev. N. Amer,’’ is the way an author bas indexed ‘“‘pp, 38 N. 
Amer. Rey. v. 114, 1872,’’ which certainly takes the lead in curious 
literary blunders recently committed. 

— Beéranger, like De Foe, was at one period the prime favorite of 
the Court, and presently was languishing within the dreary walls 
of the Bastile, where he wrote some of his most effective poems. 


— William Ellery Channing possessed a diminutive figure, with 
a pale, attenuated face, eyes of spiritual brightness, an expansive 


and calm brow, and his movements were characterized by a nervous 
alacrity. 

— Sarti, the well-known composer of sacred music, was obliged 
to work in the dark, or thought that he was, as daylight, or arti- 
ficial light of any sort, at such moments, utterly disconcerted him. 

— Dean Swift relieved his sombre moods by harnessing his ser- 
vants with cords and driving them, schoolboy fashion, up and down 
the stairs and through the garden of the deanery of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

— The ten most famous violinists of all time are Ole Bull, Pa- 
ganivi, Viotti, Tartini, De Beriot, Spohr, Wilhelmj, Joachim, 
Corelli, Vieuxtemps. This, according to 580 votes, cast at the re- 
quest of the editor of ‘* Queries.’’ 

— The first newspaper published in America (excepting the single 
issue in 1690) was issued on the 24th of April, 1704, at Boston, 
and called The Boston News Letter. It was published weekly, and 
was printed on a half sheet, twelve inches by eight. 

— Miss B.’s class was reciting their geography lesson, in the 
course of which the Isthmus of Panama was mentioned. A little 
girl raised ber hand, ‘It has another name, too. Miss F. (a 
former teacher) said some people called it the Isthmus of Maryann !”’ 


— It was in a Boston school in this year of our Lord 1887, and 
will be thoroughly appreciated by all who are familiar with Bos- 
ton’s peculiar institutions. The question was one of many given 
by the teacher, while the pupil wrote both the question and answer : 
‘** What is an llind, a Ilind is where the people get put in for fiting 
And for being tite.’’ 

— A teacher in Massachusetts was speaking of the difficulty of 
defining some of the most common words: ‘‘ Such, for example, 
as the verb ‘to be.’ What does it mean when you say, ‘I am’’’ 
Maggie S. was not exactly a Solomon by nature, but her hand flut- 
tered wildly and she gasped with excitement that could not be pent 
up. ‘Well, Maggie ?’’ ‘‘ It means—it means—that when any- 
body says as how y’ain’t an’thin’, Y’ARE!”’ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Mrs. Logan is receiving applications from publishers to under- 
take literary work. 

— A movement is on foot in England to obtain for Miss Jean 
Ingelow one of the annuities in the gift of the Crown awarded for 
the services of literature. 

— Hall’s How to Teach Reading is the most valuable monograph 
on education we have seen. It is worth its price from any one of 
four stand-points. Indeed, it is cheap at any price, and costs but 
wenty-five cents. 

— It is reported that young Charles Dickens will next fall come 
to America and give a series of readings in the principal cities. He 
is the editor of A// the Year Round, and the compiler of a Diction- 
ary of London and a Dictionary of the Thames. 

— The Academy, a journal of secondary education, devoted to 
the interests of high schools, academies, and academic departments, 
edited and published by George A. Bacon, of Syracuse, is a model 
It has a distinct work to do, does it with great skill, 
It is a pleasure to see such a man 


magazine, 
and at a merely nominal price. 
succeed in so good a work. 

— Col. T. W. Higginson is making the best of use of his ex- 
perience on the Massachusetts Board of Education in his vigorous 
editorial work in Harper's Bazar. If more of our literary men 
would know what they are talking about before they write upon 
educational questions, and if more of those who do know of these 
matters would write of what they know, it would be better for the 
cause of education. 

— Prof. Edward Olney, who for twenty years has occupied the 
chair of Mathematics in Michigan University, was found dead in 
bed on the morning of the 16th. Professor Olney was the author of 
the complete series of mathematical textbooks generally used in the 
Michigan schools. His abilities as an instructor were of the highest 
order. His death will be felt throughout the state of Michigan asa 
great loss to the eauses of religion and education. 

— The Normal Offering will be the name of the new paper to be 
issued monthly by the Bridgewater Normal Lyceum. It will be an 
eight-page paper, at fifty centsa year. The first copy is nearly ready 
for issue, and will be warmly welcomed by all. Tersonally we wel- 
come this with peculiar pleasure, as our first newspaper venture was 
the issue of the first and only copy of The Normal Offering ever 
published by the lyceum. We certainly had more pleasure in this 
first editorial and publishing scheme than we ever expect again. And 
if the present editors and proprietors do as well pecuniarily, and 
get one-half as much fun out of it, they may be congratulated. 


WILL OUR SUBSCRIBERS exercise unusual care in dating and 
signing letters, and when the address of a paper is to be changed, 
be sure that they give the present as well as the proposed address ? 
It is surprising how many letters come to us with money and no 
signature or postoffice address. The amount of time required to 
rectify these mistakes is still more surprising. One letter, with 
$2.50 and no name or address, frequently costs us more trouble 
than the handling of thousands of business-like letters. With so 
large a subscription list it is no easy matter, even with all our help, 
to keep everything properly adjusted. 


— The meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Chicago, next July, promises to be the largest educational gathering 
ever held. The Boston & Albany Railroad will provide a most 
attractive excursion for the teachers of New England, the general 
arrangement of which will be in charge of Mr. Alfred Bunker, of 
the Quiney School, Boston, Details will he announced in dua 


season, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Psycnotocy. By John Dewey, Ph. D. 
Cloth, 8vo; pp. 427. New York : Harper Bros. 
It is a rapid transition from an entire absence 

of American psychologies to a surfeit thereof. We 
hardly know whether most to rejoice in the state 
of the scholarly and student mind which this indi- 
cates, or in the improved and improving quality 
of philosophical work presented the reading public. 
Dr. Dewey has given us distinctively a textbook 
upon this subject, sifting out much that is not pure 
psychology that has burdened most textbooks on 
this subject, and has enlarged this branch of learn- 
ing into proportions more in keeping with its value 
then those usually allotted it. 

This is not a history of philosophy, a work on 
logic, a discussion of ethics, nor a treatise on met- 
aphysics. ‘The author is satisfied that psychology 
has attained a dignity and independence which en- 
able it to go alone, without the crutches of kin- 
dred branches. He has the good sense, also, not 
to be cranky and try to confine his subject to its 
scientific side, ignoring all philosophical principles. 
He faces the fact squarely that as things now are 
the schools use psychology as the path by which to 
enter upon the study of philosophy, and it must 
be presented, for the present at least, with that 
fact in mind. 

The definitions are not only clear, but the pro- 
cesses by which they are developed are readily 
understood and appreciated, so that each defini- 
tion is the culmination of a specific treatment of a 
topic, as in the case of psychology in which a pro- 
gressive department of six pages ends with a stal- 
wart definition. Fifty pages are devoted to the 
Elements of Knowledge, Sensation, and Special 
Senses; eighty to the Processes of Knowledge, — 
Apperception, Association, Dissociation, Atten- 
tion, and Retention, The Stages of Knowledge 
are concisely treated, after which a chapter of 
vigorous treatment is given to the Memory, Imag- 
ination, Thinking, and Intuition. There are a 
hundred pages devoted to Feeling, and nearly as 
many more to Will. Atsome future time we shall 
speak editorially of the psychological and philo- 
sophical outlook of the author, which is as a whole 
most sensible and usable. 


AMERICAN LitTeRATURE (1607-1885). 
Vol. I.: The Development of American Thought. 
By Charles F, Richardson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

Charles F. Richardson, who presents in this 
elegant volume the most discriminating discussion 
of The Development of American Thought that has 
yet appeared, has grown into his commanding posi- 
tion as a critic by doing several unpretentious things 
with high literary art in criticism. Some years 
since, when we read his first essays on Books and 
Reading, we felt that he was making a place dis- 
tinctively his own in literature, and this volume as 
clear as it is cleanin spirit, as scholarly as it is scien- 
tific in method, as exhilarating as it is exhaustive 
in its treatment of the various periods, as delicate 
as it is decided in its critical opinion of authors, 
justifies such expectation. 

We would not have believed it possible for any 
critic to speak without giving serious offence, fear- 
lessly, deliberately of Longfellow’s occasional 
flatness, prosiness, and prolixity ; of Emerson’s in- 
consistencies, obscurities of style, real narowness 
of view; of Whittier’s bad rhymes, incorrect pro- 
nunciations, occasional tediousness and thinness; 
and yet he does it in such connection that the most 
devout admirer feels the sincerity and justice of 
the criticism from his standpoint. 

No criticism of this book can give any idea of 
its unique character, and therefore we give a few 
characteristic sentences taken from different por- 
tions of the book. These have less merit, indi- 
vidually, than many other selections we could make, 
but to the reader who will view them as samples 
of thought and method, they are suggestive of the 
scope and tone of the work. 

* Dickens can be read with no difficulty on the 
sand lots of San Francisco, and Bret Harte, in 
turn, is almost our most popular author on the 
railway stalls of England. The language is practi- 
cally identical in Britain and America, and the 
literatures are mutually influential. . . . And 
yet this very similarity, or identity, is con- 
fusing and misleading. . . . . We cannot 
safely say that the judgment of foreigners is the 
judgment of posterity. The most intellectual 

uropeans often make the most startling mistakes 
concerning literary matters here. Victor Hugo 
declared that Poe was the ‘Prince of American 

Literature,’ and yet professed entire ignorance of 

Emerson’s name. . . . Some English over-praise 

of American work . . . is scarcely less to 

be deplored than the former sharp criticisms. . . . 

Both former denouncers and later praisers fall into 

the fatal error of perspective.”’ 

** That there is a difficulty in criticising, during 
the authors’ lifetime, the works of such winsome 
personalities as Whittier and Holmes, is unques- 
tionable.’’ ‘‘ We have had enough description, we 
wantanalysis.”’ ‘‘ Literature is the written record 
of valuable thought, having other than merely 
practical purpose.’’ ‘‘If strictly defined, it can- 
not be said to include those books which have a 

chiefly technical.’’ 

he most surprising feature of the book is one of 

its most entertaining features,—a gossipy vein which 

reveals the character and life with almost unprece- 
dented vividness, as for instance: ‘‘ Franklin was 
immoral in youth ; his only son was illegitimate ; he 
repented his fault, made such reparation as he 
could, and lived a better life.’’ ‘‘ Irving’s edu- 
cation was obtained neither at Harvard nor Yale, 

and his parents did not choose tosend him... . 

to Columbia; then, as now, virtually an advanced 

school for New Yorkers only. He was a great 
er, . . « « but the culture he afterward 
showed so conspicuously in his writings was self. 


acquired, as, indeed, all culture must be.’’ 
‘* Emerson, as a writer, has been compared with 
that minister who gradually filled a barrel with 
separately written pages, and picked out enough 
for a sermon when Sunday came. Again, it has 
been said, that his essays would read as well back- 
ward as forward, sentence by sentence. But on 
the other hand, few thinkers iiave given signs of a 
closer and more unified mental habit.”’ 
Noclass should go out of the American academy 
or high school that has not had access to this 
latest, most independent, most enjoyable consider- 
ation of The Development of American Thought. 
The second volume upon American poetry and 
fiction will be awaited with much interest. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Victor Hugo. 
Translated by Melville B. Anderson, Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 417 pp. Price, $2.00. 
No book by this author is more truly Hugoesque. 

Written ostensibly as an introduction to his son’s 
translation of Shakespeare, what is said concerning 
the great writer could be compressed into a very 
few pages. ‘The rest of the book roves from genius 
to art and science, nature, poetry, the ancients, 
souls, pedantry, criticism, the beautiful, the nine- 
teenth century, history, civilization, and a multi- 
tude of other subjects having even less connection 
with Shakespeare. It is like a rimless wheel of 
fire with dazzling rays branching in every direction, 
and whose axis or nucleus is Hugo with the subject 
of the book representing one of the rays. Michael 
Angelo said, ‘* When I read Homer I look at 
myself to see if Iam not twenty feet in height.” 
So, after being swept with incredible velocity 
through the space of ages, catching glimpses of 
countless intellectual monsters, but whose voices 
are drowned in the running commentary of our 
companion and guide, we say, at the close of the 
book, ‘‘ This man was a giant, and it is impossible 
that my brain should not have grown in his com- 
pany.”’ 

Tue Risk AND EAarRLy CONSTITUTION OF 
UNIVERSITIES, with a Survey of Medieval 
Edneation. By S. S. Laurie, LL.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This work forms the third in the ‘* International 
Edueation’’ Series, which is now coming out 
under the editorial care of W. T. Harris, LL.D. 
The author, Dr. Laurie, is professor of the ** In- 
stitutes and History of Edueation’* in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The book is in fact a series 
of undelivered lectures designed to supplement his 
historical course. The first lecture discusses the 
Romano-Hellenie schools at Alexandria, Athens, 
Berytus, and Rome; the second treats of the influ- 
ence of Christianity on education, and the rise of 
Christian schools; the third of Charlemagne and 
the ninth century ; the fourth describes ‘‘ the inner 
work of Christian schools’? in 450-1100 A. D.; 
and the fifth briefly reviews events in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. He then takes up ‘‘ The 
Rise of Universities,’’ ‘‘ The First Universities,”’ 
‘*The University of Bologna,’ and The Uni- 
versity of Paris,’’ devoting one lecture to each 
topic. The Constitution of Universities’? is 
next considered in Lecture X., and ‘‘ Students, 
their Number and Discipline, Privileges of Uni- 
versities, Faculties,’’ form the theme of Lecture 
XI. The four remaining lectures are devoted to 
the subjects of ‘‘ Graduation,’’ ‘* Oxford and Cam- 
bridge,’’ ‘* The University of Prague,’ and Uni- 
versity Studies and the Conditions of Graduation.”’ 

The theme, asa whole, is one of deep interest to 
educators. The relationship of the university to 
early civilization, and the process of its develop- 
ment from individual instruction to organized com- 
munities and systematized work, furnishes a key to 
many problems of mental science and social prog- 
ress which is very useful to one who would study 
the subject of education philosophically. The 
author's treatment is independent, and as thorouglt 
as his space will admit. His style is fresh and 
vigorous, making the book very attractive to the 
reader. The value of the work, for all students, 
is greatly enhanced by a full analysis of each lect- 
ure, prefixed to the book by Dr. Harris, the 
American editor. This answers the purpose of a 
full index,—in which so many English publica- 
tions are lacking,—and becomes in itself a résumé 
of the whole discussion very convenient for refer- 
ence, and very helpful for memorizing. 

This whole ‘‘ International Series’’ idea gives 
promise of being a great accession to our school lit- 
erature. Under the supervision of its learned and 
practical editor, the selection cannot fail to be 
wise and well suited to the real wants of teachers. 
It was a happy thought on the part of the enter- 
prising publishers thus to concentrate the wisdom 
of American and foreign writers upon these impor- 
tant topics, and mould them into suitable shape 
for the use of the schools. 


ENGRAVING: ITs PROcEssEs, 
AND History. By Le Vicomte Henri Dela- 
borde. Translated by R. A. M. Stevenson, 
With an additional chapter on English Engrav- 
ing by William Walker. London, Paris, New 
York, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. (Limited). 
348 pages. 

The fortunate possessor of this beautiful book 
will have at hand all that it is necessary for even 
a connoisseur to know concerning the history and 
methods of engraving, both wood and copper- 
plate, including line, stipple, etching, mezzotint, 
and aquatint. By far the larger portion of its 
pages is devoted to the origin and progress of en- 
graving in Germany, Italy, the Low Countries, 
France, and England. Examples of the work of 
the most noted engravers are liberally interspersed, 
and specimens are given of the earliest attempts in 
the art. The author paying too little attention to 
the subject of English engraving in the opinion of 
the English publishers, Mr, William Walker sup- 


plements the work with an additional chapter of 
great interest. 

M. Delaborde claims for France superiority at 
present in steel engraving, which he considers a 
fine art. He acknowledges that its popularity 
has weakened since the invention of heliography, 
but declares that it will never lose its hold upon 
those who discriminate between purely mechanical 
results and those into which mind enters. He 
alludes to *‘ the mediocrity of American prints of 
the present day,’ ‘‘as though engraving in the 
United States had begun in decay,” and in speak- 
ing hopefully of the state of wood engraving in 
France and England does not notice America, al- 
though Mr. Walker acknowledges that American 
artists now stand first in wood engraving. 

Mr. Walker deprecates the present ascendency 
of etching, as he considers it an inferior branch of 
the art, bearing the same relation to engraving 
that drawing bears to painting, and M. Delaborde 
pronounces the amateur work of etchers degrad- 
ing and injurious to art like similar work in any 
direction. A chronological table of the more im- 
portant engravers belonging to the British school 
of engraving completes the book. 


Last Eventne and other 
papers. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.; 1886, $1.50. 

That charming little monograph, describing a 
last interview with Washington Allston,—which 
first appeared in Emerson's Magazine, — serves 
only as an introduction to quite a collection of 
interesting and valuable papers and essays, which 
the venerable author has strewed along the wayside 
of avery useful literary career. There are two 
other papers upon Allston, one considering his life 
and genius, and another describing the exhibition 
of his paintings, which was given in Boston in 
1839. Miss Peabody enjoyed an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with the great American painter, 
and her admiration for his personal qualities of 
mind and heart is quite commensurate with her 
estimation of his genius. It is refreshing to read 
a critique from such a pen, even though we may 
not be able to adopt, without modification, all her 
judgments. It is even easy to be persuaded when 
skillful argument is earnestly pressed into the 
service, under the inspiration of warm friendship. 

The remainder of the volume has quite a variety 
of topics, all discussed in the original and vigorous 
style which compels the reader to goon, whether he 
approves or dissents. Few women of the present 
day would have ever undertaken such themes as 
‘*Primeval Man,’’ ‘* The Being of God,’’ or, 
‘*The Atheism of Yesterday,’’ and ‘‘ Egotheism, 
which is the Atheism of to-day,’ and fewer still 
could have handled them so ably. ‘* Brook Farm 
Interpretation of Christ’s Idea of Society,’’ which 
was first published in The Dia/, and ‘* Fourierism’’ 
from the same periodical, will have a more than 
ephemeral interest for many readers. 

A curious piece of literary history comes out on 
page 259, in connection with the two articles on 
Atheism referred to above. 


Scnoon Exrocution. A Manual of Vocal 
Training in High Schools, Normal Schools, and 
Academies. By John Swett. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Few men in the profession havea more enviable 
record than Supt. John Swett. This book, like 
his ‘* Methods of Teaching,’’ is admirably adapted 
to its purpose. It is not designed for special teach- 
ers of elocution, but as a drill-book for the large 
class of teachers who, with limited time allowed 
to this exercise, aim to make good readers. Its 
selections are fresh and well suited to illustrate the 
principle involved. 


Wirn Socrates Anout Lire, 
LOOKING ONWARD TO THE TRUTH. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The reading public are under special obligations 
to the publishers of this book for introducing our 
old masters in this pleasing way. In Gorgias and 
The Republic, Plato brought down philosophy from 
the ‘‘ world of pure thought’’ to the abodes of 
living men, to be applied to daily life. Whether 
he wrote these pages under the excitement caused 
by the recent trial and death of Socrates or not, he 
wrote to vindicate his name. These dialogues are 
full of interest, and cannot be read by too many or 
too often. 


Tue History or France. From the 
Earliest Times to 1848. 8 volumes, profusely 
illustrated. By M. Guizot and Madame Guizot 
De Witt. New York: John B. Alden. 

Vol. IL. ineludes Chapters XIX. and XXVIL., 
inclusive. The subjects treated are: The Com- 
munes and the Third Estate; the States General of 
the Fourteenth Century; the Hundred Years’ 
War, under Philip VI. and John IL., Charles V., 
Charles VI., and the Dukes of Burgundy ; Charles 
VII. and Joan of Are; the Reign of Louis XL. ; 
the Wars in Italy under Charles VIII. and Louis 
XII. This volume has more than fifty fine illus- 
trations, and is in uniform and attractive print and 
binding. 


History or Anctent Ecyrt. Complete 
in two 12mo volumes. By Prof. George Raw- 
ey M.A. New York: John B, Alden. 

1,25. 

Most of the reliable histories of Ancient Egypt 
are of such size and cost as to be inaccessible to 
the general reader. Hence, Professor Rawlinson’s 
work, at once comparatively small, comprehensive, 
and inexpensive, will be all the more appreciated. 
It contains a map and several hundred beautiful 
illustrations. On the whole, it is safe to pronounce 
this the best history of Egypt yet published, and 


it cannot fail richly to reward all its careful 
readers, 


A Srory-Book oF Scrence. By Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer. Illustrated. Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Co. 

This book has twenty chapters and seventy-five 
beautiful illustrations of the most interesting and 
important scientific facts, and the story is told in 
the most fascinating manner. ‘The object of the 
author is to interest the young in the study of 
Nature, and to teach them *‘ to look through 
Nature up to Nature’s God.’’ The book is gotten 
up in the best style of its popular publishers, and 
cannot fail to find a host of readers. 


A.pEN’s Hanpy ATLAs OF THE WORLD. 
Including 138 Colored Maps, Diagrams, Tables, 
ete. New York: John b, Alden. 

This little, handy guide-book is so small that it 
can be carried in a side pocket, and yet is so full 
and comprehensive that it embraces all needed 
information of the states and counties represented 
by the maps. It is a perfect gem of its kind. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WoRLpD. 
By Henry Drummond, F.R.S.C., F.G.S. New 
York: John B. Alden. 

The author does not attempt to prove that ‘*‘ Sci- 
ence is the handmaid of religion,’’ nor to reconcile 
the one with the other, but believing that both are 
living realities with God their Author and Ruler, 
he claims that the Natural Law which regulates 
and controls the visible universe also reaches and 
controls the spiritual world; that theology does 
not rest alone on the authority of the Seriptures, 
but equally on Natural Law. This book will be 
read with interest by all students of nature and 
revelation. 


W. & A. K. Jonnsron’s School Wall 

Maps. Edinburgh and London. 

These maps include a series of United States, 
of England, of Travels of St. Paul, of Gracia An- 
tiqua, of the World in Hemispheres, of Ireland, 
of Scotland, of Illustrations of Mechanical Pow- 
ers, of Human Anatomy and Physiology, of Bot- 
any, of Astronomy, of Natural History, of Zodlogy, 
of Magnetism and Electricity, of Light and Heat, 
of Chemistry, of Types of Nations, of History 
Charts, Maps of Nations, Terrestrial and Celestial 
Globes, full colored and beautifully illustrated. 


Tue Nation In A A rapid 
outline of American History. By George M. 
Towle. Bovton: Lee & Shepard. 50 cents. 
This is a large nation to condense into a nutshell, 

but the author has done it, giving us in neat form 

and pleasant style all the important facts in our 
history, including American antiquities, and our 


Civil War. 


AN important addition has just been 
made to Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary, eon- 
sisting of a New Pronouncing Biographical Die- 
tionary of nearly 12,000 personages, and a New 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, noting and 
locating over 20,000 places. These, with 12,500 
new words recently added, make this the largest 
and most complete dictionary in the English 
language. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Forest Waters the Farm; or, The Value of 
Woodlands as Reservoirs; being Les Etudes de 
Maitre Pierre sur l’Agriculture et les Forets, par M. 
Anton Rousset; translated by Rev. S. W. Powell. 
New York: Forest and Stream Publishing Co. Price, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Souvenirs of My Time; by Jessie Benton Frémont; 
price, $1.50. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The National Question Book: A Graded Course of 
Study for Teachers and Those Preparing to Teach; 
by Edward R. Shaw; price, $1.50, postpaid. New 
York: E, L. Kellogg & Co. 

Tanglewood Tales, Part IT.: Circe’s Palace. The 
Pomegranate Seeds, The Golden Fleece; by Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne; price, 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 

A Christmas Carol and the Chimes; by Charles 
Dickens; price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

A Child of the Revolution; by the author of the 
“Atelier Du Lys” ; price,.25 cents.——Dorothy Foster ; 
by Walter Besant; price, 20 cents. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Mental Gymnastics, or Memory Lessons; by Adam 
Miller, M.D.; $1.00. Chieago: Adam Miller, M.D. 

Plato; by Clifton W. Collins, M.A.—Art and Life, 
a Ruskin Anthology; compiled by William Sloane 
Kennedy ; poses. $100. New York: John B. Alden. 

Helen’s Babies; by John Habberton; price, 50 
cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

The Poems of Sir John Suckling; edited by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes; price, $200.——Make Thy Way 
Mine, and Other Poems; by George Klingle; price, 
$100. New York: White. Stokes, & Allen. For 
sale in Boston by Cleaves, McDonald, & Co. 

Principles of Elementary Algebra; by H. W. Keig- 
win; price, 22 cents ——The Barearolle; by A. 8. 
Caswell and J, E. Ryan; mailing price, $1.05; for i- 
troduction, 94 cents ——Courses 4 Studies and Meth- 
ry: of Teaching; by John T. Prince. Boston: Ginn 

Co. 

The Nation in a Nutshell; by George Makepeace 
Towle; price, 50 cents ——Practical Pedagogy; or, 
The Science of Teaching Illustrated; by Louisa P. 
Hopkins; price, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Book of Plant Deseriptions; or, Record of 
Plant Analyses; by George §. Groff, A.M., M.D., 
price, 45 cents. Lewisburgh, Pa.: Geo. G. Groff. 

The City Government of Philadelphia (I.-I]) ; by 
Edward P. Allinson, A.M. and Bores Penrose, A B. ; 
price, 50 cents. Baltimore; Johns Hopkins Uni- 
By Woman’s Wit; by Mrs. Alexander; price, $1. 
—A Practical French Grammar; by William 
Dwight Whitney; price, $1.60. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

A Question of Identity (No Name Series) ; price, 
$1.00.—Carving and Serving; by Mrs. A. D. Lin- 
coln; price, 60 cents. — Agatha and the Shadow; 
price, $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Talks with Socrates about Life; translated from 
the Georgias aud the Republic of Plato; price, $1.00. 
—The Self-Revelation of God; by Samnel Harris, 
ae nh price, $3.50. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
Sons. 


Ballads and Stories for Beodings with Musical Ac- 
companiments; by Hezekiah Butterworth; price, 
$1.00. Cincinnati: John Church Co, 
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Teachers in Council. 


— 


WISCONSIN. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The executive session of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association opened in the agricultural 


rooms at Madison, December 27th, with a large 


attendance. 
The greater part of the evening was devoted to 
a lecture by Rev. Charles S. Lester, of St. Paul’s 


Church, Milwaukee. His subject was ‘‘ Religion 
and the Public School.’’ He claimed that the 
first duty of parents is to give their children a 
healthy physical constitution, for then the moral 
nature could be more easily developed. The 
school, he said, is not the place for religious eul- 
ture; sectarian schools were wrong. The mind 
should be warned against error when young, but 
to load down the mind with prejudices and con- 
ventionalities of the past is wicked. Teachers 
should set a good example before scholars and 
teach them true religion, but the state should 
never interfere. 


Tvuespay, Dec. 28. 
The early part of the morning’s session was 
consumed by the presentation and consideration of 
reports from various committees. 


The report of the committee on ‘‘ Proposed 
Legislation for the Education of Feeble-minded 
Children’’ received unusual attention. Hon. W. 
H. Chandler discussed the subject in detail. 

The committee on ‘‘ How may the work of the 
Association be extended and made more useful to 
all classes of Teachers ?’’ failing to make a report, 
the subject was discussed extemporaneously. 

Mr. Clough of Portage seemed to voice the sen- 
timent of many when he said ‘* The papers were usu- 
ally pleasant to listen to, but too general. They 
were not particular enough to reach all the teach- 
ers.’ He thought the suggestions thrown out 
should be such as could be more readily utilized. 

The report of the Committee on a Course of Sci- 
ence Work for the Common Schools was submitted 
by Supt. William E. Anderson, president of the 
association, who said that lessons should follow a 
natural sequence, and that in a good system of 
teaching natural science, object teaching should 
be introduced, but it should not have language for 
its aim. 

J. W. Stearns, a member of the committee, 
thought it necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
peculiar mental effect of this work trains children 
to not only get knowledge from books, but also to 
get intellectual stimulus from contact with things. 

Professor King, of River Falls, then presented 
the subject of ‘‘ Methods of Teaching,’’ and the 
subject of ‘* Atmospheric Movements.’’ He 
illustrated the subject by a series of very interest- 
ing charts, showing the action of the air under 
diverse influences. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


This session was opened by an address on 
‘*Seience Teaching in the High Schools,’’ by 
Prof. A. E. Birge, of the zodlogical chair of the 
State University. He held that the student 
should be brought face to face with the facts, and 
not rely on what the teacher should tell him in 
regard to them. He believed that physics and 
botany were the sciences best adapted to a suc- 
cessful pursuit in the high school. He thought, 
however, that the high schools did not present the 
proper range and facilities for a scientific and 
successful pursuit of chemistry, zodlogy, and 
geology. Studies of that character may be pur- 
sued in an informational manner, bat not with 
that scientific research with which they should be 
attended. 

Prof. E. R. Smith, of Manitewoe, followed Dr. 
Birge with an admirable paper on ‘‘ Limitations 
the Public School Teacher does well to consider.”’ 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of this ses- 
sion was the reading of a paper on ‘‘ Over 
Elaboration in Primary Teaching,’ by Mr. H. J. 
Desmond, of Milwaukee, who treated his subject 
ina humorous manner. In closing he made four 
very good points, as follows: 

1. There are few things so vicious as the at- 
tempt on the part of teachers to coax pupils’ 
atteation by supplying a perpetual fascination 
through devices or personal fervor. 

_ 2. Instead of leading the class up to higher 
intellectual levels, the teacher comes down to 
amuse, below the mental capacity of the pupil. 

3. There is an over-elaboration of simple thiogs 
with illustrations too numerous and too babyish. 
We are not training to good mental habits when 
a exercise leaves a class in a state of hazy reple- 
ion. 

4. Everything is brought ready-made to the 
mind. There areno difficulties. It is goody on & 
spoon. Sugar-candy teaching in the lower grades 
means dyspepsia in the upper. 

Rev. Dr. J. L. Dudley, of Milwaukee, daring 
the evening session, interested the teachers in a 
very well prepared paper on ‘‘ The Duty of the 
State in Educational Work.’’ He held the undi- 
vided and appreciative attention of a large 
audience. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec, 29, 
The teachers reassembled in the Congregational 
chapel and listened to an interesting paper written 
by S. T. Merrill, of Beloit, but read by Prof. 


Salisbury, of the same place. Its title was 
‘*School Savings Banks in Europe.’’ Superin- 
tendent Hardy, of La Crosse, then read a care- 


fully prepared paper on ‘‘ What Instruction in 
Civies should be given in the Pablic Schools ?”’ 

A committee, consisting of A. J. Hutton, of 
Grant County, chairman, C. H. Keyes of Janes- 
ville, S. A. Hooper of Milwaukee, Dr. J. W. 
Stearns of Madison, and F. A. Frawley of Eau 
Claire, was appointed. and empowered to make all 
arrangements relating to the Wisconsin school ex- 
hibit at the annual convention of the National 
Educational Association. 

It was yoted to hold the summer meeting in 
Milwaukee in July, just prior tothe opening of the 
National Council of Education in Chicago. The 
association then adjourned. 


MINNESOTA. 


COUNTY SUPTS. ASSOCIATION, 


At the annual meeting of this Association, held 
in St. Paul, twenty-nine counties were represented. 

After the calling of the roll, and the completion 
of the usual routine business, the president, Supt. 
Geo. T. Cowing, of Alexandria, delivered his ad- 
dress. He considered the position of county su- 
perintendent a very :esponsible one, and empha- 
sized the importance of their annual meeting. 
After showing that there was need of greater uni- 
formity in the examination of teachers, he passed 
to the consideration of ‘‘frequent changing of 
teachers.’’ He said: ‘‘ If the people cannot pay 
a good price for a teacher, they will get a cheaper 
one. In wealthy districts there is no trouble. 
Poorer districts are compelled to take what they 
can get.’’ He suggested that the state should as- 
sist in a pecuniary way the poorer districts. 

The morning session of the second day was 
opened by the reading of a paper by Hon. D. L. 
Kiehle, who considered the matter of state aid for 
common schools, and submitted the draught of a 
bill covering his ideas. He would compel pupils 
to attend school sixty days in the year in order to 
get the appropriation of state money. 

A. E. Engstrom then read a paper on ‘‘ School 
Libraries,’’ indorsing the plan recommended by 
Superintendent Kiehle in his annual report. 

The township system of organization was dis- 
cussed by Supts. Eddy and Engstrom. Attorney- 
General Hahn also participated in the discussion 
of this subject, explaining how the transition from 
the present district to the township system could 
be effected. 

The afternoon session was opened by a discussion 
of the compulsory education law. It was decided 
to procure amendments to the present law, if pos- 
sible, placing the age at from 8 to 15, instead of 
from 8 to 16, as it now stands. 

The convention unanimously indorsed the plan 
of furnishing free textbooks for the schools. Su- 
perintendent Kiehle said the schools were greatly 
in need of a progressive textbook on arithmetic, 
and a good grammar. The election for officers 
resulted as follows : 

Pres. —A. M. Sperry, Dodge County. 

Vice-Pres.— Miss Emma Allen, Fillmore. 

Er. Com.—C. L. Greenough, Dakota; and V. 
D. Eddy, Chisago. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The tenth annual meeting of the Minnesota Ed- 
uecational Association was convened at 7.50 p. m., 
in Representative Hall, St. Paul, Dee. 28, with 
the president, Prof. William W. Folwell, of Min- 


neapolis, in the chair. About one hundred educa- 


tors were in attendance. 

After an opening prayer by Rev. Dr. Dana, the 
chairman introduced Rev. Dr. Edward D. Neill, 
the first state superintendent of Minnesota. He 
said the common schools of Minnesota had nothing 
to do with preparing children for another world. 
‘God forbid that legislators should take money 
from the public treasury to teach creeds!’’ He 
did not want legislators to teach him religion ; 
from that he begged to be excused. He spvke of 
the public schools as schools of morality and as 
preparatory to the Christian schools. 

Hon. Mark H. Dunnell, being unable to be 
present, sent a letter which treated of the history 
and growth of the educational system of the state. 

The first paper presented was that of H. B. 
Wilson, who considered the ‘‘ Inefficiency of the 
Common Schools.’ He explained that too many 
of the schools were taught by young ladies who 
never intended to teach a full year. He deplored 
the too frequent change of teachers,—a marked 
cause of inefficiency in the schools. He advocated 
the abolishment of the district system, and the 
adoption of the township system of school organ- 
ization. 

The life and services of the late ex-State Supt. 
David Burt were eulogized in fitting terms by 
Supt. D. L. Kiehle. 


WEDNESDAY, 2%. 


The first paper of this session was presented by 
Prof. J. T. McCleary, of the Mankato Normal 
School, on ‘‘ Civies, or the Science of the Relations 
of Men in Organized Suciety.”’ 

Following this paper, which was absorbed by 
the audience with more than usual interest, Pro- 
fessor Pearson of Macalester College, considered 
the subject, ‘‘ The School and the Citizen.” 

Then Prof. Charles H. Cooper, of Carleton Col- 
lege, read a very interesting and iastraciive paper 
on ‘* The Relation of the Study of History to Good 
Citizenship.’ The speaker Jaid much stress on 


the necessity of a study of history in preparing the 
minds of men to decide the questions tuat come 


before every citizen. He thought that American 
history should precede English history. 

The reading of these papers was followed by a 
very general and exhaustive discussion, in which 
the following members participated : Professor 
Gray of the St. Cloud Normal School, Professor 
Becholdt of Mankato, Professor Fitch of Austin, 
Professor Deafeld of Duluth, Professor Lord of 
St. Peter, Professor Shepard of Worthington, Pro- 
fessors Gray and Judson of the State University, 
and Professor Curtis of Winona. 

During the afternoon session a message of greet- 
ing from the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
was received and heartily responded to. The 
greater part of the time was taken up by the read- 
ing of a lengthy manuscript on ‘* Theory and 
Practice of Teaching,’’ by Edward Thring of 
England. This manuscript was in a fairly good 
state of preservation considering the fact that it 
had lain at the bottom of the sea four months, 
whither it was borne by the ill-fated steamer ‘* Or- 
egon,”’ 

The remainder of the time was taken up by a 
talk on the use of the stereopticon in school work, 
by Superintendent Wilson of Stillwater, who rec- 
ommended it as being a very valuable aid. 

In the evening Dr. Charles N. Hewett, profes- 
sor of public health and hyziene in the State Uni- 
versity, and secretary of the State Board of Health, 
interested a large audience on the subject of ‘* Tem- 
perance and the Public Schools.”’ 

Professor Reynolds, by request of the Minnesota 
W. C. T. U., offered a resolution favoring the pas- 
sage of a law requiring instruction as to the nature 
and effect of aleohol and narcotics on the human 
system in all schools supported by the state. This 
brought out a very animated discussion, 

Supt. Kiehle said that he rather enjoyed seeing 
old people getting comfort out of a pipe, but he 
told boys that he thought it best for him and 
for them to let drink and tobacco alone. 

Supt. Bradley supported the resolution with an 
argument of analogy. 

L. C. Lord, of St. Peter, hoped they would lay 
the resolution on the table, for in his opinion it 
was a delusion and a snare to think that instruct- 
ing children in these things would make them 
temperate. 

A. M. Sperry, of Dodge County, wished to see 
the resolution pass as an experiment, although he 
believed it would result in failure. 

Further consideration of this subject was post- 
poned, 


TuurspAy, Dec. 30, 


Supt. B. F. Reynolds, of Fergus Falls, opened 
the morning session with a valuable paper on 
** College Questions.’’ He predicted that in a few 
years the colleges of the West would be as influ- 
ential as those in the East. 

Professor Folwell then submitted a well-written 
paper on ** Art Instruction in Schools,”’ from the 
pen of Douglas Volk of the Minneapolis School of 
Arts. He showed that two things were necessary 
for success in art; namely, drawing from subject 
lessons and good teaching. Teaching art with 
textbooks is absurd. Notwithstanding it had been 
claimed that the office of the public school was not 
to make artists, the object of education really is 
to develop all the faculties. Models were exhib- 
ited to show what could be done in art by boys 
thirteen years old. 

During the afternoon session, Professor Grey 
offered a resolution, which was carried, to the 
effect that the matter relating to the exhibit of the 
National Edueatioual Association be referred to a 
committee, consisting of Supt. Kiehle, Professors 
Denfield, West, Folwell, McCleary, Taylor, and 
Bradley. 

After the adoption of several other resolutions, 
the convention proceeded to elect officers for the 
ensuing year, which resulted as follows : 

Pres.—William West, Faribault. 

Vice-Pres.—B. D. Eddy, Rush City. 

Ree. Sec.—H. P. Judson, Minneapolis. 

Cor. Sec.—S. P. Wilson, Faribault. 

Treas. —T. H. Kirk, Winona. 

Member Ex, Com.—E. L. Kiehle, Minneapolis. 


NEW YORK. 


STATE ASSOCIATION OF SUPTS. AND 
SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of School Commissioners 
and Superintendents met at Musie Hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Syracuse, 
N. Y., at 8 p. m., Wednesday, January 1th. 
Commissioner Jared Sanford, of Westchester 
County, the president, called the association to 
order. Prayer was offered by Rev. E. W. Mundy, 


of Syracuse. 

Hon. James B. Brooks, of the Syracuse Board 
of Education, gave an address of welcome. He 
looked to this association for great good to the 
cause of education in this city and in the state. 
He had a conviction that whatever related to the 
intellectual and moral advancement of the young 
was to be promoted by the supervision of the 
schools of the land. The children look upon the 
teacher as the one to be respected. There is 
naturally a spirit in all minds that looks up to 
those occupying so noble a position. We all love 
those engaged in the higher work of life. The 
faculties of the soul are developed and culti- 
vated by circumstances. Ignorance represses the 
best elements of our nature. We should open the 
mind and heart to the highest and holiest aspira- 
tions. Our supremest guod is involved in the work 


of education, 


A response was made by S. A. Ellis, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Rochester. He said the 
educational atmosphere of Syracuse is in full 
sympathy with the best principles and methods of 
education. Its teachers, superintendents, and com- 
missioners in this section of the state are among 
the best in the country. The gatherings of this 
Association have been of great value to the state. 
Suggestions and fruitful ideas have been made 
that have stimulated the school officers to a better 
discharge of their great responsibilities. 


The President’s Address. 


Hon. Jared Sanford then gave the annual 
address. We are met in the interest of a great 
cause, which concerns the welfare of the children 
of the state, moulds their character, and fits them 
for the intelligent discharge of their duties in 
practical life. While in our schools there are one 
million of pupils, yet these only include about 60 
per cent. of those who should enjoy the advan- 
tages of good schools. ‘There is need of better 
school buildings, better equipments, more pro- 
vision for high schools, a larger number of 
professionally trained teachers. The average 
salary of teachers in the cities of the state was 
about $750, and in this county $261. The nine 
normal schools do not graduate teachers enough to 
fill more than one in ten of the places to be sup- 
plied. There should be more thoroughness in our 
elementary schools. We are now in the midst of 
an ‘‘ industrial craze.’’ He did not think that the 
state should undertake this work. We need to 
educate American manhood and womanhood. 
Better physical culture is needed to give to our 
pupils sound minds in sound bodies. The 
study of hygienic principles is of great im- 
portance. The health of our young people 
is a matter of the greatest importance. ‘The 
outlook for the future is exceedingly hopeful. 
There has been a large increase in the school 
appropriations, and all the publie officers of the 
state are in full sympathy with the educational 
progress of our day. ‘Teachers’ institutes and 
normal schools are means that have done great 
good. ‘The moral welfare of our county is bound 
up in the educational problems. Referring to the 
proposition for national aid by congressional 
action, he said that the South would soon take 
care of themselves and retain their self-respect. 
He strongly combated the socialistic tendency of 
our day, and thought the Bible and its teachings 
should be retained in our schools. 


The State Supt’s. Address. 


Hon. A. S. Draper, State Superintendent of 
Pablic Instruction, was introduced and gave an 
eloquent and able address, of which the following 
is a brief abstract : 

He bore testimony to the efficiency of the school 
commissioners of the state. Thestate is spending 
a large amount of money for education, and has 
aright to expect that the $14,000,000 paid out 
should bring proper results. There is lack of 
system, want of proper methods, and a tendency 
to regard class interests. The academy men feel 
that the normal schools are interfering with their 
work. What we need is a community of interests 
in all our work. Our educational work is not as 
practical as it should be. The primary purposes 
of schools are to fit our youth for the duties of 
citizenship. There is too much attention paid to 
the ornaments of education and too little to the 
rudimentary work. The people have a right to 
demand that the practical needs of our day shall 
be recognized. ‘lhe best teachers should be in the 
elementary grades, and should have the best com- 
pensation for their services. The industrial 
question presents a problem that must be con- 
sidered and solved. Our aim should be to fit for 
common life, as well as for professional life. The 
disposition to ignore manual labor is unfortunate. 
Labor should be made inviting and honorable to 
the young. Have we not done too much for high 
schools to the neglect of the common vocations 
of life? He did not think the state should engage 
directly in the teaching of the trades. It should 
encourage practical education, and by indirection 
stimulate the establishment of manual training 
schools. Our children’s minds should be kept 
down to the real duties of life, and not be 
allowed to soar away into “‘aerial’’ realms. He 
spoke strongly in favor of the recess, and urged 
more out-door sports. The great criticism to be 
made against our school work is, that it tends too 
much to intellectuality to the neglect of physical 
and moral culture. We should pay less attention 
to non-essentials, and more to the absolute needs 
of our day. 

The meeting was composed of the representa- 
tive school officers of the state, and was one of 
more than usual interest and value. 

‘The exercises were closed by two songs by Prof. 
John R. Cooper, of Syracuse. 


Seconp DAy — THuuRSpDAY, JAN. 20. 
The Association met at 9 a. m.; President San- 
ford in the chair. 


Supervision. 

The first paper was given by Supt. Charles E. 
White, of Geddes; topic, ‘‘ Discretionary Super- 
vision.’’ 

His aim, he said, would be to show what super- 
visors should do beyond what the law absolutely 
requires. It is the duty of this officer to plan, to 
arrange, and suggest how the work gf education 
may be best promoted. There is a wide range of 
duty left to his own judgment and discretion. He 
first treated of the ‘‘ visitation of schools,’’ and 
explained the value of such inspection of the 
schools, and lamented that it was not possible to 
do more work in this direction in the rural districts 
of the state. The districts are now too large, and 
the visits are necessarily quite too infrequent. One 


fifth of the population of New York state is school 
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children, presided over by 31,000 teachers, at an 
expense of $14,500,000. We need to throw around 
our children all the safeguards possible to counter- 
act the spirit of anarchy, and correct the habits of 
intemperance and other vices of our land. The 
principal business of the school commissioner and 
superintendent is to teach teachers to teach wisely, 
to encourage, and to present, proper incentives for 
faithful work. He must study the great world, 
know the needs of the community, and adapt the 
teaching to the wants of society. Faithful, con- 
stant supervision is the hope of our schools. It is 
the moral duty, as well as the privilege, of every 
superintendent to promote all just reforms of the 
day, and secure the best results for the expenditure 
of time and money. 
Discussion. 

Comr. George V. Chapin, of Ontario County, 
indorsed the sentiments of the paper. 

Comr. Willis R. Hall, of Chenango County, 
thought that the spirit of anarchy in the Middle 
States, and ignorance in the Southern States, were 
the great dangers to the republic. The duties of 
the commissioners were so numerous in large dis- 
tricts that they had no time to give special atten- 
tion to school visitation. He thought it the duty 
of the supervisor to urge upon teachers the duty 
of reading professional literature. The great 
neglect in our country schools is the study of En- 
glish language. 

Mr. Ross, of Seneca, thought teachers should be 
visited by each commissioner as often as twice a 
year. The commissioners of New York had now 
a salary of $1,200 a year, and should devote their 
entire time to this service. 

Mr. Metealf of Oswego said one of the most 
effectual means of improving our country schools 
was by having frequent meetings of teachers with 
the superintendents and local officers. Trustees 
need to be instructed in regard to their duties. 

Supt. S. A. Ellis, of Rochester, said that supervi- 
sion is one of the most valuable factors in educa- 
tion. In cities its good fruit is probably more ap- 
parent than in the country; yet the need is quite 4s 
urgent in the rural districts. He favored monthly 
teachers’ institutes where the commissioners could 
exert a valuable influence. ‘There should be a 
more permanent tenure of office as supervisors ; 
the duties of this work require experience. Good 
men should be continued in office. 

Mr. Smith, of Orleans, said the trouble was that 
there were too many duties connected with the office 
of commissioners. Normal institutes had done a 
great work. Much had been accomplished in the 
direction of grading country schools by these 
meetings. 

Comr. Aldrich, of Ontario County, said the 
trouble with institutes was, that the teachers who 
did not need their help came to the meetings, and 
those that did need it stayed at home. 

Address ly the State Supt. 

The second address was given by Hon. Andrew 
S. Draper, State Supt. of Public Instruction. He 
considered in a tamiliar style several topics of 
vital interest. 

He said that the Report of the State Superin- 
tendent was in type, and contained a written re- 
port from every commissioner and superintendent 
in the state. In educational meetings there should 
be something done beyond the expression of the 
views of its members. There should be practical 
agreement upon such measures as are required to 
promote the cause, and go forth as the combined 
wisdom of the respective educational bodies. 

Touching upon institute work, he said it was a 
necessary and essential part of the duties of the 
commissiouers and superintendents. Some thought 
that it was wrong to require teachers by law to at- 
tend institutes. ‘The only way was to make the 
institutes so valuable that teachers could not afford 
to stayaway. The trouble with the institute work 
is, that quite generally these occasions have too 
much of a ‘‘picnie’’ character. The institutes 
should be teachers’ schools, and teachers should be 
compelled to attend as regularly as they do their 
own schools. The teaching in institutes should be 
methodical, thorough, and progressive in charac- 
ter. Institutes should not be too large. Fifty to 
one hundred teachers are as many as a conductor 
can wisely instruct. Mass meetings of three or 
four hundred teachers destroy all individuality in 
the work. ‘Teachers should avoid all narrowness 
and smallness, and help each other. Teachers 
have been very free to criticise institute conductors. 
They evidently have not undertaken to do this 
work themselves. We must all try to uplift this 
work and make it acceptable and useful. 

The school laws of the state was the next topic. 
He favored an increased appropriation for the re- 
vision of the code of instruction, and the publica- 
tion of the school laws and their distribution among 
the school officers of the state. The law relating 
to the condemnation of unfit school buildings 
should be amended so as to leave out the local 
school supervisors. 

Licensing teachers is a very important subject. 
There are honest differences of opinion in regard 
to this matter. A change is demanded in the law. 
The teachers are now licensed by city superintend- 
ents, local officers, by normal school faculties, and 
by the state department of instruction. The li- 

censes should be good in all parts of the state. 
There should be a uniform standard, which will 
keep unworthy teachers out of the profession and 
enable good teachers to be recognized everywhere 
inthe state. The remedy is to stop issuing licenses 
in the present’ way and permit present licenses to 
run out. Then have the state educational depart- 
ment devise a plan that shall be universal. Hold 
two or more examinations in each city and district 
in the state on the same day. Have questions 
sent out in print from the state department, bear- 
ing upon the literary qualifications, Have the 
city superintendents and commissioners make ex- 
amination of candidates in regard to character, ete., 
and send their recommendations to the state de- 
partment, We would have four grades of certifi- 


cates,—one for a life term, and three grades. Some 
provision will be necessary to meet exceptional 
cases. Licenses issued by the department should 
be for one, three, and five years, and also for life. 
The aim of this new plan is ‘‘to put up a break- 
water against all unfit teachers,’’ using discretion 
in its administration, and elastic enough to meet 
all cases. 

A very spirited and profitable discussion was 
injected into the exercises at this point, in which 
questions were freely asked of the superintendent, 
and answered with great promptness and ability. 
It was evident that the subject was one involved 
in difficulties, yet all agreed that reform was 
needed and legislation should be secured to correct 
abuses. 

Mr. Draper said that the aim was to give the 
state only good teachers,—to exclude all unfit per- 
sons from the office of the teacher. 

(Continued in next number.) 


COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


A MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from last week.) 
Report of Committee on Membership. 


Mr. Tetlow, for the Committee on Membership, 
then reported as follows: The Committee on Mem- 
bership, appointed at a special meeting of the As- 
sociation, held Jan. 7, 1887, beg leave to report 
that they find, on investigation, that the right to 
nominate new members is vested by the constitu- 
tion in the Executive Committee, and that the 
constitution can be amended only at a regular 
meeting of the Association, after due notice of in- 
tention to amend has been given to all the mem- 
bers. As, however, the preparatory schools of 
New England greatly outoumber the colleges, and 
as the objects for which the Association was or- 
ganized will be best promoted by the maintenance 
of an approximately equal representation of the 
two classes of institutions composing the Associa- 
tion, the committee respectfully recommend : (1) 
That the Executive Committee, in making nomina- 
tions, be instructed to guard against giving an undue 
preponderance of representation to the preparatory 
schools; (2) that the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to consider what amendments, if any, are 
needed in Art. II. of the constitution to provide for 
the enlargement of the membership of the Associa- 
tion without seriously interfering with the present 
balance of representation; and that they be re- 
quested to report such amendments for adoption 
at the next regular meeting of the Association. 

The report was accepted, aud some discussion 
followed. It was voted, on motion of Mr. Tetlow, 
that members be allowed to invite two friends, 
each, to meetings of the Association. It was also 


voted that a tax of 50 cents be levied on members 
to provide for the printing of the constitution, after 
its revision, and a list of members. 


THE SYSTEM OF ADMISSION TO COLLEGE ON 
CERTIFICATES, 

Mr. Horace M. Willard, principal of Vermont 
Academy, then read a paper on the question, ‘‘ Is 
the System of Admission to College on School Cer- 
tificates Advantageous to Schools?’’ He ar- 
raigned the system of college entrance examina- 
tions, and pointed out the many valid objections to 
it. Many schools not only fit for college, but do 
much else beside. Colleges scem to hedge them- 
selves about to the disadvantage of both sides. 
Schools which send to many colleges have much 
hard work to do, since requirements are so varied. 
These are usually made known so late, also, and 
the last year is very crowded. Hurried entrance 
examinations were anything but a fair test of the 
student’s fitness for college. The evils of the sys- 
tem, as usually administered, were graphically 
portrayed. ‘The attitude of many colleges toward 
would-be students, who were desirous of calling 
them a/ma mater, was more suggestive of ‘‘ step- 
mothers who mix the ghastly poison.’’ In reading 
the stern language of their requirements, the 
‘**shalls’’ and the ‘‘ musts’’ therein set down, one 
instinctively looked about for the words, ‘‘Abandon 
hope all ye who enter here.’ Too high require- 
ments in the high school, according to a well- 
known educator, turned grammar schools into 
cramming schools; and the same thing was true of 
the colleges. The speaker advocated less require- 
ments, better preparation, and examinations at the 
end of the freshman year, like the “ little-go ”’ at 
Oxford. Better than all, however, would be en- 
trance by certificate, which would substitute a real 
love for learning instead of a fear of examinations, 
tone up the secondary schools, and make an easy, 
not a violent, transition from school to college. 

Professor Willard’s paper was a very able pres- 
entation of the case, and was listened to with the 
closest attention. 

Discussion. 


Pres. Alice Freeman, of Wellesley College, 
opened the discussion which followed. It must be 
confined, she said, to the question of whether this 
proposed method is of aiveaiens to the schools, 
though schools and colleges are so closely bound 
together that their interests cannot be separated. 
She would defend, not the system of college en- 
trance certificates, but an ideal system, which she 
hoped to see at work some day, because it would 
raise the standard of scholarship. There is in 
New England a falling off of attendance at college, 
and if an improvement in this respect may be 
gained, no sacrifice of time and attention can be 
too great. The speaker thought no one could be 


better aware of the difficulties and dangers of the 


system than herself; but after over two hundred 
years’ experience and trial, we must confess that | 
the entrance examination system is a failure. We 

often quote German and English schools, yet to do | 
so is unjust to ourselves. ‘Their universities admit | 
on certificates from lower schools, and this was done 

for the express purpose of raising the standard in 

these schools. The speaker said she had been 

prejudiced against the certificate system, but had | 
been converted to it against her will by her expe- 

rience at Michigan University and Wellesley. She 

had thought it an easy way to get into college, 

and boasted in her freshman year that she had en- 

tered on examinations; but she did not find that 

it gave her any better scholarship than her class- 

mates who had entered on certificates. The col- 

lege which sets its seal of approval on a teacher, 

joins hands with him in doing good work, backs 
him up and supports him. We want boys and 
girls from the public schools in our colleges. 

Some system must be devised which shall raise the 
standard of teaching, and give us at least a larger 
proportion of these boys and girls than go to the 
insane asylum and orphan asylum,—more than one 
in 1,500. The speaker closed by urging a closer 
union between the schools and colleges. 

President Merrill read an extract from the letter 
of President Bartlett, in which he said: ‘* The 
system works well with us. We find the teachers 
are the better judges of a boy’s fitness for col- 
lege.”’ 

Prof. Safford, of Williams, said that his college 
had had the certificate system in operation fora 
long time. They found that some dunces came in 
on certificates and some on examinations. 

Dr. Scott thought a worse thing couldn’t happen 
for some classes in his school than a general adop- 
tion of the certificate system. He wished every 
college would decline to receive pupils from Exe- 
ter on certific. ¢; and he wished others besides 
Harvard would refuse to accept students from 
Exeter’s junior class. Every good gift comes 
from above, and the colleges must keep up the 
secondary schools. 

Prof. Peck, of Providence, said that the system 
as it now stood was tentative, not established, and 
so extensive modifications in the schools were not 
feasible; and there were differences in the certifi- 
cates demanded for different colleges, so special 
work must be done forsome. It might be objected 
that pupils would not work so hard with no exam- 
inations before them, but he had observed no 
deterioration. Would schools keep up their stand- 
ard? He thought there should always be some 
examinations at college for those from unknown 
schools, for prizes, ete. One great advantage of the 
system was the measurable doing away of long, 
tedious reviews in the last school year. 

Prof. Bradbury said, the per cents necessary to 
passing the entrance examinations were so low that 
many boys were admitted to whom he would not be 
willing to give a certificate. For his part, he pre- 
ferred, for many reasons, that some one else should 
take the responsibility. 

Intermission. 

On motion of Mr. Collar, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the Chair to confer with the Commission 
of Admission Examinations, as had been suggested 
by Prof. Poland; it consisted of Mr. Frank A. 
Hill, Head master of Cambridge High School, Dr. 
Bancroft of Phillips (Andover), and Mr. Gallagher 
of Williston Seminary, East Hampton. 


TRAINING IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Mr. Hill then read a very able paper on the topie, 
‘* With the present requirements for admission to 
college, is it possible to give a sufficiently thorough 
training in English in the preparatory school ?”’ 
A full abstract of this paper will be given in our 
next issue, as space is lacking in this report to do 
it justice. 

An interesting discussion followed opened by Pres- 
ident William De W. Hyde, and shared in by Mr. 
Collar, Dr. Seott, Mr. Briggs of Harvard, Mr. 
Daniell, and others. 

At a late hour the meeting adjourned. 


LETTER FROM SOUTH CARO. 
LINA. 


The teachers of Spartanburg, 8. C., one of the 
largest and strongest counties, edneationally, in the 
state, met in Gaffney on the Sth, and organized 


themselves into a county association. Dr. 


Wolford, county school commissioner, was made 
permanent chairman, and in an earnest address 
urged the teachers to support the association by 
close attention to its needs and regular attendance 
at all its meetings. Twenty-nine names were en- 
rolled and officers and committees appointed. 
The present conditions of the schools of the 
county were reported on by the various teachers, 
all complaining of the deplorable condition of 
houses, the shortness of terms, and the meagre- 
ness of the salaries paid. The outlook was 
thought by son e to be hopeless, while others, with 
the zeal of martyrs and the firm resolve of 
pioneers, could see a better day dawning. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the sanguine few can 
instill enough of their own energy into the 
organization to make it a great success. 

he schools of Spartanburg are progressing 
under the management of L. H. Ford, elected to 
take charge of them in October of last year. 
There is an increase of nearly 30 per cent. in the 
attendance over any previous year. The pupils 
in the white schools number 268, and in the 
colored 205. There are 6 white and 7 colored 
teachers. The extra amount of the Peabody 
Fund allowed to the state because of its misfor- 
tune by the earthquake, was highly appreciated 
by all. Most of the counties being behind one 


year with taxes, are compelled to borrow and pay 


| 
interest on the money, which necessitates a great 


outlay that cannot but be a loss to the people. In 
some counties strong efforts are making to pay 
the year’s arrears and put the school fund on a 
better basis. 
Profs. MeArthur, ‘Tankersley, and Sams, at 
Gaffney, are just entering their new building, a 
handsome brick structure that will accommodate 
500 or more. They are energetic men aud are 
doing good work. Profs. Dargan and Sarratt, of 
the same town, have a flourishing school of 90 
pupils. There is no school for the colored people 
of this town. Only $300 of public funds are 
available for all the school requirements. 
Wolford College, at Spartanburg, is one of the 
oldest and best institutions in South Carolina. It 
has this year 90 students, a lower number than 
usual. Dr. Joseph H. Carlisle, the president, is 
an able and good man. He is widely known not 
only in the Southern states, but in the North. 
Prof. William Morrison, formerly of Spartan- 
burg, is introducing the public school work into 
the city of Greenville. ‘This is the first experi- 
ence the people of this city have ever had with 
public schools. Very favorable reports are 
given. ‘The people will soon erect suitable build- 
ings for the new and worthy enterprise. 


EDUCATIQNAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Intinois.—The Northern Hlinois Teachers’ 
Assoc. convened a very profitable and interesting 
meeting last Friday evening, continuing through 
Saturday. The lecture of Friday evening by Supt. 
Geo. Howland proved to be of great interest and 
value to the teachers assembled. An excellent 
program had been prepared and it was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 


InDIANA.—S. A. Jones, formerly principal of 
Spiceland Academy, is now superintendent of the 
South Hadley Falls schools, Mass. 

Dr. Reuben Andrus, at one time president of 
Asbury University, died recently in Indianapolis 
at an advanced age. 

Prof. Anderson of Purdue, has recently trans- 
lated Victor Hugo’s Shakespeare. ‘The work has 
been published by a Chicago house. 

All of our co)leges report increased attendance. 
There are 106 members of the freshman class in 
the State University. 

State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MicHIGAN.—Prof. Edward Olney, LL.D., of 
Michigan University, died very suddenly at his 
home in Ann Arbor, Jan. 16. Although he had 
been in poor health for several years, and during 
a portion of the time was obliged to seek absolute 
rest and quiet, his condition seemed to have im- 
proved recently to such an extent that he was 
working as usual. He heard his class on Friday, 
Jan. 14, and conducted a young people’s prayer 
meeting on Friday evening. His early educational 
advantages were few. It is said that he never at- 
tended school more than six weeks after he had 
passed the age of thirteen years; but his energy 
and the vigor of his intellect made good whatever 
was lacking in his surroundings. At nineteen he 
began teaching in a district school at a salary of 
twelve and ahalf dollars per month and ** boarded 
‘round.”’ ‘Two or three years Jater he was the suc- 
cessful principal of a village school. In 1853 he 
was called to the chair of Mathematics in Kalama- 
zoo College. After ten years of earnest and suc- 
cessful work at Kalamazoo, he accepted the pro- 
fessorship of Mathematics in the University of 
Michigan, which he has so ably filled for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New Yorn. — Hon. Frederick Billings, of 
Woodsteck, Vt., has given $5,000 to the Newton 
Theological Seminary of New York, to endow a 
scholarship. 

Cornell University is to be the happy recipient 
of ex President White’s superb historical library. 
It contains 30,000 volumes and 10,000 pamphlets 
and manuscripts, and cost more than $100,000, 
The trustees have decided to reorganize the De- 
partment of History and Political Economy, and 
to eall it the ‘‘ President White School of History 
and Political Science,’’ making the ex-president its 
dean, as well as honorary lecturer. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ou1o. — The next session of the Tri-County 
Teachers’ Association, composed of Wayne, Ash- 
land, and Medina Counties, will be held at the 
normal school building, Smithville, on Feb. 4 and 
». In addition to the many interesting sub- 
jects to be discussed, two lectures will be given; 
one by Capt. C. E. Bolton, Cleveland, on ‘‘ Re- 
united Germany and Heroie Louise.’? Captain 
Bolton is a traveler of national reputation, and is 
a lecturer of the highest order. ‘The second lect- 
ure is to be given by Dr. Whitlock, of Delaware 
College, on ‘* Hamlet.’’ Dr. Whitlock is eminent 
as a Shakespearian critic. 

The Albaugh Bill for the reorganization of the 
country schools finally passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 12th inst. The bill is now pend- 
ing in the Senate, and it is hoped by the friends of 
education that it will pass without further oppo- 
sition. 

President Scovel has raised the $4,000 needed 
for Wooster University in order to secure the Co- 
lambus pledge of $1,000, and the subscription now 
stands at $20,000. Five thousand more must be 
raised, 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Reading has recently com- 
pleted, and is now oecupyirg, a magnificent school 
building. It is furnished with the best slate blaek- 
board surface, is heated with steam, and cost 
about $25,000, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 

The following persons were chosen as delegates 
to the National Educational Association to repre- 
sent the State Teachers’ Association at Chicago, 
July next: Hon. N. A. Luce, Augusta; Supt. 
Thomas Tash, Portland ; Hon. W. J. Corthell, 
Gorham; Pres. M. C. Fernald, Orono; Pres. Wm. 
DeW. Hyde, Prof. H. L. Chapman, Brunswick ; 
Dr. J. H. Hanson, Waterville; Prof. G. C. Chase, 
Prof. L. G. Jordan, Lewiston; Prof. R. Wood- 
bury, Castine; Prof. Geo. C. Purington, Farm- 
ington; Prof. G. B. Files, Augusta. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— Miss Carrie M. Gilmore, a teacher in the Lin- 
coln Grammar School, Manchester, and Willis L. 
Mason, were married the 1th inst., at the resi- 
idence of Hon. George Holbrook, in Manchester. 

— The Sullivan County Teachers’ Institute, 
held at Newport, was well attended and of great 
interest. 

VERMONT. 

The United States Signal Service has established 
anew station at the Norwich University, North- 
field, and has detailed Sergeant Henry J. Cox, 
formerly of the Boston Signal Service, to take 
charge of the station. This will give the students 
an excellent opportunity to study weather indica- 
tions, ete. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston.—A reunion and reception of the mem- 
bers of the English High School Association will 
be given on Friday evening, Feb. 4. 

The annual meeting of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnx was held at Hotel Vendome last 
Saturday afternoon. The secretary's report 
showed that there were 535 members of the Asso- 
ciation, residing in 31 statesof the Union. After a 
dinner was served, the election of officers took 
place, which was followed by addresses, and brief 
remarks by the members. 

— Milton B. Warner of North Weymouth, 
Elmer L. Curtiss of East Stoughton, and Philip 
Emerson of South Weymouth, went back to the 
Bridgewater Normal Lyceum, Friday evening, 
Jan. 14, and took the leading parts in the debate 
by special arrangement. ‘The question related to 
the government control of the railroad and tele- 
graph service of the country. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

— George T. J. Morgan’s arrangement of the 
graduating exercises at the State Normal School 
last Friday was effective. Every one of the twelve 
graduates had an essay, and all bore directly upon 
primary-school work, its philosophy and methods ; 
its purposes and plans; its place in the past, pres- 
ent, and future. In originality, good sense, and 
appreciation of the educational history and prob- 
lems, they deserve high commendation. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Severe storm on the Suez canal. 

— Salvation Army mobbed at Northampton. 

— Montreal's ice eastle is nearing completion. 

— Chicago socialists issue a violent manifesto. 

— The two Sams (Sam Jones and Sam Small) 
are in the Hub. 

— An Anglo-American Masonic lodge is to be 
formed in London. 

— The fund for Mrs. Logan has reached $60,- 
000, and is still rising. 

— Cardinal Jacobini, papal secretary of state, 
has resigned his office. 

— Asiatic cholera is committing fearful ravages 
in Buenos Ayres and Rosario. 

— Seventeen persons were crushed to death dur- 
ing a panic in a London theatre. 


— Hon. Charles B. Farwell, of Chicago, suc- 
ceeds General Logan in the Senate. 

— Another gigantic eight-hour movement is to 
be inaugurated at Chicago, May 1. 

— More evictions at Glenbeigh. Fr. Quilter 
says the people are unable to pay the rent. 

— The lower house of the Illinois legislature has 
passed a bill appropriating $50,000 for a Logan 
monument. 

— The Secretary of the Treasury calls for the 
redemption of $15,887,000 of the three per cent. 
loan of 1882. 

— College athletes at Yale and Harvard are 
hard at work in view of the intercollegiate games 
of the coming season. 

— Large quantities of sulphuric ether have been 
bought recently in Germany for secret shipment to 
France for hospital use. 

— Edward Livingstone Youmans, one of the 
editors of the Popular Science Monthly, died last 
week at the age of 65 years. 

— After consulting his physician, the deposed 
priest, Dr. MeGlynn of New York, refuses to go 
to Rome, as summoned by the Pope. 

— Pinkerton men used their revolvers, at Jersey 
City, on a lot of boys who were molesting them 
with snowballs. An innocent lad was killed. 

— Commissioner of Pensions believes that the 
new pension bill will call for about forty millions. 
An effective plan for reducing the surplus. 

— An attempt is being made in Italy to raise a 
subseription for the purpose of erecting the monu- 
ment executed in honor of Napoleon III. in 1873. 

— It is reported that the German Government 
confiscates the property and condemns to prison by 
default all the residents of Alsace-Lorraine who 
evade the conscription by emigrating. 

— The National Line steamship America has 
been sold to the Italian Government. It is supposed 
she will be used as the flagship of the torpedo 
squadron. 


NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
METHODS. 


This summer school has already completed its 
arrangements for the coming season. Its sessions 
will be held again at Saratoga, where excellent 


school accommodations are kindly furnished by the 
Board of Edueation, and where the newspapers, 
churches, and community take a deep interest in 
the success of the school. Saratoga is a grand 
place for a summer school, because it is so acces- 
sible from all directions, in and near so much 
charming scenery, and on account of its moderate 
cost of living. Teachers are greatly benefited by 
the dry atmosphere and tonic spring waters, and 
mentally refreshed by the varied attractions of 
social and educational life. 

The School of Methods has again called to its 
help some of the most prominent teachers and think- 
ers of the country. In the long roll of instructors, 
we notice that Professor Payne of Michigan Uni- 
versity, and author of Contributions to the Science of 
Education, heads the list, followed by such men as 
Supt. Balliet, of Reading, Pa. ; Supervisor Metcalf 
and Dr. Dunton of Boston ; Dr. Eugene Bouton, of 
the new Paltz Normal School, New York; Sarah 
L. Arnold, Saratoga Training School, New York ; 
Miss Arms, teacher of natural history, and Master 
W. S. Parker, Everett School, both of this city ; 
H. W. Shaylor, supervisor of penmanship, Port- 
land, Me. ; and WalterS. Perry, president Depart- 
ment of Art, National Educational Association. 
The Department of Elocution will be under the 
charge of Professor Butterfield, from the Monroe 
College of Oratory. Prof. Edwin F. Kimball, 
instructor in the Chauncy-Hall School, is to give a 
course in Physiology and Hygiene. Miss Van 


strong a course is given in one single department, 
we instance ‘* Methods in Geography,”’ in which/(C, T. U. and published by A. S. Barnes & Co. of 
New York, has been adopted entire. 
tional choice of a different work, Brands’ Lessons 
on the Human Body, for advanced classes in dis- 
trict schools where but one department is main- 
tained, according as age, ability, and acquirements 
seem to demand, and for grammar grades, as well 
as some of the classes in the higher grade of the 
graded schools, is also indicated. 
expense in selecting this list of instructors, and we | is as follows: 

know from our visit last year what a feast of good 
things has been arranged, and how enthusiastic the 
members are sure to become. 


Spear give each a week’s lessons. 
opportunity of getting from these persons the very 


densed into a few talks. 
ment is even stronger. 
will also prove very attractive and profitable. 


our advertisers. 
shall do so. 


object of this Company is so meritorious and so 
practical that we deem it our duty to ea!l the at- 
tention of teachers specially to it. 
be derived by them from a general participation in 
the enterprise are so numerous and important that 
Mr. William E. Sheldon, President of the National 
Educational Association, has consented, in their 
behalf, to act as trustee to protect the interests of 
all teachers who invest. 
recommendation of the system could be given. 


ers and others to place smatl monthly savings at a 
high rate (seven per cent.), compound interest, 


three times the amount loaned. 


ings Bank. 


derful increase of money at seven per cent., com- 


textbooks in use; among them are Merri/l’s Ad- 


New Arithmetic, History of Minnesota 


fresh and full of merit. 
list. 


personally used it with marked advantage, when 
overworked and the nervous ,system much de- 


Wagenen, of New York City, teaches the Kinder- 
garten. The Model School will be in charge of 
Miss Mary A. Spear, formerly of Quincy, but now 
teaching in Cook County Normal, Ill. _Llustrative 
Drawing will be made easy by the help given by 
Miss Melcher of the CominsSchool. Toshow how 


Charles F. King, Alex. E. Frye, and Miss M. A. 
Think of the 


best they have to give, fully illustrated, and con- 
The Language Depart- 
The Miscellaneous Course 


The managers have spared neither trouble nor 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


It is not often that we refer to the business of 
In this instance, however, we 
Examine the advertisement of the 
Dakota Mortgage Banking Company, of Huron, 
Dak., found elsewhere in these columns. The 


The benefits to 


‘Than this, no higher 


The purpose of this Company is to enable teach- 


Srom the date of deposit, securing the investment 
by a First Mortgage on improved farm lands, worth 
It is safer than a 
Savings Bank deposit, for you own your own se- 
curities. ‘They are the best in the world, and can- 
not be affected by any failure, even of the bank. 
It is more profitable, for the rate of interest your 
money earns is about double that paid by any Sav- 


It is certainly a golden opportunity. The won- 
pound interest, is well known. The savings of a 


few years will make you comfortable for life: 
Write the Company at Huron, Dak., for full par- 


ticulars, and then start the new year right with a| et 


deposit, however small. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the new an- 
nouncement on the last page of the JOURNAL of 
this week, of D. D. Merrill, publisher, at St. 
Paul, Minn. He publishes some of the best school 


vanced Readers, Niles’ Advanced Geography, The 
(Kirk), 
Civil Government (McCleary), and Common School 
Bookkeeping (Curtis). All of these books are 
Send for descriptive price 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEPRESSION. 


Dr. F. W. Lytle, Lebanon, IIl., says: *‘ I have 


pressed.’’ 


the state with free textbooks upon Scientific Tem- 
perance. 


imports. 


TEMPERANCE TEXTBOOKS IN 
VERMONT. 


Vermont leads off in supplying all the pupils of 


‘*The Pathfinder Series,’’ endorsed by the W. 
The op- 


The official list 


‘** Ist, Child’s Health Primer, known as Path- 


finder No. 1.”’ 


“2d, Hygiene for Young People, known as 


Pathfinder No 2.”’ 


‘* 3d, Lessons on the Human Body, by Orestes 


M. Brands.”’ 


‘4th, Hygienic Physiology, by Prof. J. M. 


Steele.’’ 


The Board,{in suggestions to Town Superintend- 


ents, wisely recognize the fact that ‘* a book well 
fitted for use in one school may be either too diffi- 
cult or too simple for another,’’ and that, between 
the high school and the principal classes of graded 
schools below the high school, there may be classes 
which require more of technical physiology than 
belongs to the book best suited to intermediate 
grades as generally established. 
four books seems to fill all demands, if the ‘* Path- 
finder Series ’’ fails to meet any special instance in 
a state where the highest department of the schools 
in most of the villages is not of a high-school grade. 


Hence a series of 


SOMETHING 


SOMETHING TO READ! 
TO SPEAK! 


Those who are interested in publie readings, 


recitations, or entertainments will be gratified by 
examining the advertisement on page 64 of such 


publications issued by the National School of Elo- 


eution and Oratory. 


Young Folks’ Dialogues is just what its name 
The contents have been specially pre- 
pared for the work. 
Little People’s Speaker contains Concert Pieces, 
Holiday, Temperance, and Patriotic Speeches. 
Young Folks’ Entertainments is made up of 
Motion Songs, Charades, Pantomimes, Tableaux, 


Choice Humor is absolutely free from coarseness 
or vulgarity. 

Reading asa Fine Art isa sparkling and sug- 
gestive little book from the pen of the French dra- 
matist, Ernest Legouve. 

The Elocutionists’ Annual is a collection of va- 
ried recjtations, and will be welcomed by amateur 
and professional readers. 

Shoemakers’ Dialogues is suited for school, 
church, and parlor purposes. 

How to Become a Public Speaker should be in 


the hands of every young man in America. 


Everybody should get some of these books, and 


send for a complete catalogue of their publications. 


GOLD MINES 


are very uncertain property; for every paying min) 
a hundred exist that do not pay. 


But if you write to 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, you will receive, free, 
full particulars about their new business, and learn how 
some have made over $50 in a single day atit. You can 
live at home and earn from $5 to $25 anc Spaces a da 
wherever you are located. Both sexes; all ages. Capl- 
tal not required; you are started free. Send your ad- 
dress, and all will be proved to you. 


The Greek in English. |The National Summer School of Methods. 


ANNUAL SESSION AT 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, ¥., 
THREE WEEKS, FROM JULY 18 TO AUGUST 5. 
Instruction given by a Faculty of Twenty Prominent Educators. 


By THOMAS D. GOODELL, Ph.D. 
Instructor in the Hartford (Ct.) High School. 
16mo. Pp. 128. - - - 


This book attempts to teach that limited portion of 
Greek which college men remember after they have 
forgotten vastly more—the portion which even those 
who wish to banish the study of Greek from our 
schools would admit can least easily be spared, and 
the portion essential to a ready command of the En- 
glish tongue. This it tries to do without waste of 
time or labor. 


Price, 75 cents. 


*.«* A sample copy sent, postpaid, to a 
upon receipt of 38 cents. 
MENRY HOLT & CO., 
New Work and Chicago. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


YHE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY offers until this Ad. is 
withdrawn (when fee will be $2 as heretofore) what is practi- 
cally Free Kegistration. Teachers desiring Registration are re- 
quested to answer following questions in order given: 1, Name in 
full, with P.O. address ? 2, Name and grade of school where now 
teaching ? 3, Your specialties ? 4, Salary received ? 5, Where edu- 
cated? 6, Experience ? 7, Age? 8, Address of three or more ref- 
erences who are acquainted with your work, and to whom we can 
write? To defray cost, on our part, of correspondence with appli- 
cant and references, thirty cents in stamps mast be enclosed with 
answers. If the record is found to be satisfactory, applicant's 
name will be entered on our books, and a registration form sent 
to be filled out and returned, for which no charge will be made. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager, Studio Building, 110 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. 


THE GILMAN MAP DRAWING. 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
ae heretofore known. Wonderfully efficient in 
the study of geography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 
prepared paper, instructions, etc., sent free to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 

It will pay any teacher to investigate this. 

J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
bright designs. 10c. Gum OARD Brooklyn, N.Y: 


teacher | ~ 


Sixteen Different Departments. 
DEPARTMENT 
1. PEDAGOGICS. (Two Weeks.) 

Prof. W. H. PAYNE, Instructor of Pedagogy, 

University of Michigan. 

2. PSYCHOLOGY IN ITS APPLICATION TO TEACH- 
ING. (Three Weeks.) 

THos. M. BALLIET, Supt., Reading, Penn. 
METHODS IN LANGUAGE. (Three Weeks.) 
Rost. C. METCALF, Supr. Public Schools, Boston, 
Dr. EUGENE BourTON, Principal New Paltz Nor- 
mal, N. Y. 

SARAH L. ARNOLD, Prin. Training School, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 
METHODS IN ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
(Three Weeks.) Prof. L. A. BUTTERFIELD, F. 
8S. Se. (London), Instructor Dartmouth College 
and Monroe College of Oratory, Boston. 
MODEL SCHOOL. (Two Weeks.) Miss MAry A. 
SPEAR, Normal School, Cook County, Ill. 
METHODS INNATURAL HISTORY. (One Week.) 
Miss J. M. Ars, Teacher Nat’l Hist., Boston. 
7. METHODS IN GEOGRAPHY. (Three Weeks.) 
Cuas. F. Kina, Lewis School, Boston. 
ALEX. E. Fryk, (formerly) Cook Co, Normal, III. 
METHODS in SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. One Week. 
Prof. W PAYNE, Instructor in Pedagogy, 
University of Michigan. 
. METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. (Three Weeks.) 
Tuos. M. BALLIET, Supt., Reading, Penn, 


LECTURES INCREASED: 
This School was the largest Summer School of Methods, last year in the country. 


RECREATION, PLEASURE, AND STUDY. 


Most of the sessions will be held in the morning, from nine to one o’clock, during five days of the week. 


There will be a sociable one evening each week. 


For further information respecting any department of instruction, apply to the different professors or 
Send for full descriptive circular of twenty-eight pages. 


the manager. 
For information on ali points, address 


WALTER S. PARKER, Manager, Reading, Mass. ; 
on CHAS. F. KINC, President, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


Iss7. 


AND FACULTY. 

10. METHODS IN PENMANSHIP. 
H. W. SHAYLOR, Supervisor 
Portland, Me. 

11. METHODS IN HISTORY. (Two Weeks.) 
gga S. PARKER, Master Everett School, 
3oston. 

12. KINDERGARTEN. (Three Weeks.) Miss MARY 
L. VAN WAGENEN, Principal Training School 
for Kindergartners, 139 West 48th Street, N. Y. 

13. METHODS IN DRAWING. 

DRAWING AS AN AID, (Three Weeks.) 
WALTER S. PERRY, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Worcester, Mass. 

President Department of Art, National Edu- 
cational Association. 

14. METHODS IN PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 
(Two Weeks.) 

EDWIN F. KIMBALL, Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston. 


15. METHODS IN ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING. 
(One Week.) 


Miss E. G. MELCHER, Comins School, Boston. 


(One Week.) 
of Penmanship, 


IS A LITTLE WONDER, 


THE POCKET ATLAS OF THE WORLD. A 
Comprehensive and Popular Series of Maps, illus- 
trating Political and Physical Geography, pre- 
pared by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Beauti- 
fully printed in 32mo, cloth extra, $1.00; full 
leather, $1.50. 

“Ts a most inviting little tome, . . legible 
and intelligible.”"— New York Commercial Advertiser. 

* One of the most convenient little books ever pub- 
lished.”"—Chicago Tribune. 

““A decidedly cute Pocket Atlas.’ — Cincinnati 

Commercial Gazette. 

“Nothing more reliable and convenient in its way 
has yet appeared."’— Boston Globe. 


“Mr. BARTHOLOMEW as a geographistis a suffi- 


cient guarantee of its accuracy as well as value.”— 


The Churchman. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED Own og revealing the secret 


history of the first two years of the War for the Un- 
ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 


in every town for McClellan's 


16. MISCELLANEOUS COURSE. fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 
Dr. LARKIN DuNTeN, Prof. L. A. BUTTERFIELD, | prejudice, 1 vol.. finely illustrated. W. H. THomp- 


Prof. THos. M. BALLIET, Dr. WM. A. Mowry, 
Rev. A. E. WINSHIP, JAs. M. SAWIN, 
Roper. C. METCALF, ALBERT E. MALTBY, 


Dr. C. WESLEY EMERSON, and several others. 
TUITION DECREASED. 


ery favorable club rates given, 


son & Co., 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of Grtiing inter. 
B ull of 


TT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and 
to @200 month made. 07 Distance no hindrance a8 WO 
give Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
24. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Conn, 
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> tite and Death of Mr Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 


JOURNAL OF 


HDU 


OATION. 


Vol. XXV.—No. 4. 


Title 

The Silence of Dean Maitland . - - 
Rise and Early Constitutions of Universities. - 
Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals. 
Creation or Evolution. - 
The Poison Problem ° 
Social Etiquette of New York. - - - - 
Mental Gymnastics. - - - 
Principles of Elementary Algebra. 
The Barcarolle - - 
Beginner’s Book in French. - - - - - 
The Peasant and the Prince. - - - - 
Ballads and Stories for Readings. - - - - 
The Mormon Puzzle - - 
of the Pirate Isle - - - 

‘anglewood Tales. Part II. - - - 
That Other Person. - - - - 
The Nation in a Nutshell. 
The Windmill - - 
The Poems of Sir John Suckling. - 
Make Thy Way Mine. ° 
Talks with Socrates about Life. - : 
The Selt Revelation of God - 
Some Problems of Philosophy. 
Old Faiths in New Light. - - 
The Mexican Guide. - - - - - - 
By Woman’s Wit - - - 
A Practical French Grammar. 
A Question of Identity. - 
Carving and Serving - - - - - - 
Agathaand the Shadow. - - 
A Child of the Revolution. - ° 
Temple. - - 
Souvenirs of My Time. - - 
A Story Book of Science. - 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


TRAVELING men should investigate the advan- 
tages offered by the Grand Union Hotel, New 
York, as a stopping place for the commercial fra- 
ternity. It is strictly first-class in every particu- 
lar, and is conducted at prices that cannot but 
command the attention of travelers who wish to 
live well and at the same time save their houses as 
much as possible in the way of expenses.—Mer- 
chant Traveler. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kil!s Cornsand Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


Tne Penman’s Art Journal offers Ames’ Copy 
Slips as a free premium to every new subscriber 
for 1887, The Journal is worth the subscription 
price to every one interested in the art of penman- 
ship, and the slips are a valuable aid in learning 
the art of writing. ‘The combination is most 
happy. Editor andauthor, D. T. Ames, under- 


stands the business as well as the penman’s art. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
»laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
heve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, 
or English, with full directions fow preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Powers’ Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


Mr. M. Francis, of Washington, D. C., has 


discovered a sure cure for headache. It will cure 


any case in thirty minutes. The ingredients may 
be had at any drug store, and at a small cost. Mr, 
Francis will send the receipt and full directions by 
mail to any one for one dollar. Any of our readers 
that suffer with headache should write to him and 
get the receipt. 

CATARRE CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying over7 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer trom this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
East 9th St., New York, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. eow 


— See the advertisement of the Dakota Mert- 
gage Banking Co. on page 50. Send them your 
address by postal for full particulars. 

— Pretty miss, looking into the dude’s palm: 
** Your hand is very soft. You are either a bar- 
ber or a gambler. I can’t tell which just right 
away.”’— Philadelphia Call. 


S.S. HAMILL, 

159 22d Street, - - - Chicago, 

Author of ** New Science of Elocution,”’ 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1887, 
SECOND * JULY 18th, 1887 

Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 

Dramatic Readers. Send for Circular. 


THERE IS GREAT DEMAND 


At this Office for first-class Lady (Normal) Teachers 
for Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools 
paying fron $400 to $600 salary. Many High School 
Assistants are also called for. Now is the time to 
register to secure these positions. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Grey D Appleton & Co, NY, 50 
Laurie 1 50 
Heilprin os 2 00 
Curtis 2 00 
Miller Adam Miller, M D, Chicago, 1 00 
Keigwin Ginn & Co, Boston, 22 
Caswell & Ryan, 1 05 
Martineau “ 40 
Butterworth John Church Co, Cinn, 00 
Beers Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 100 
Harte Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 1 +4 
Hunt J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 7h 
Towle Lee & Shepard, Bostor, 
Hopkins 

Wott John Wiley & Sons, NY, 2 00 
White, Stokes, & Allen, N Y, 2 00 

Klingle “ “ 100 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 1 00 

Harris = 3 50 
Smyth “ 1 50 
Alexander Henry Holt & Co, NY, 1 50 
(No Name Series) Roberts Bros, Boston, 1 50 
1 50 

Harper & Bros, N Y, 25 

Besant ae 20 
Fremont D Lothrop & Co, Boston. 1 50 
Farmer ad 1 50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— A kind-hearted old man sent an old friend, 

a tramp, to a restaurant with an order for dinner. 
The bill came in for nine beers and a cigar. 


— When the eyes become weak or the lids in- 
flamed and sore, a disordered system or a scrofu- 
lous condition of the blood is indicated, for which 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best remedy. It invig- 
orates and vitalizes the blood and expels all hu- 
mors, 


— Judge: “‘ Are you aware of any mitigating 
circumstances in your case ?’’ Criminal: ** Yes, 
your honor; this is the fiftieth time 1 have been 
arrested for vagrancy, and | thought that perhaps 
we might get up a jubilee.” 


— A face that cannot smile is never good. The 
motherly face of Mrs. Pinkham appears in all the 
papers we read. A word to the wise, ete. 


— We don’t wish to deter anybody from being 
polite, but we can’t help observing that many a 
man_ has been a heavy loser through a civil action. 


— The breath of a chronic catarrh patient is 
often so offensive that he cannot go into society, 
and he becomes an object of disgust. After atime 
ulceration sets in, the spongy bones are attacked, 
and frequently entirely destroyed. A constant 
source of discomfort is the dripping of the puru- 
lent secretions into the throat, sometimes produc- 
ing inveterate bronchitis, which in its turn has 
been the exciting cause of pulmonary disease, The 
brilliant results which have attended its use for 
years past. properly designate Ely’s Cream Balm 
as by far the best, if not the only, real cure for hay 
fever, rose cold, and catarrh, 

— An exchange wishes to know why a woman 
sits on the floor to pull on her stockings. We 
cannot inform our rural friend, but we suppose it 
is because she cannot sit on the wall.— National 
Weekly. 

Anxious inquirer: No, we know of nothing that 
will do you as much good as Lydia E, Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. 

—‘** Where are you going with that window, my 
good fellow?’ ‘*'To the procession. I heard 
that windows were selling at two dollars apiece.” 
ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


—A ton of spruce gum has gone to a Dakota 
seminary whose young women students will have 
nothing to do with men who use tobacco. The 
distinetion is a fine-cut one.— Boston Record, 


00) ium two parts, 


for school use. 


HOUGHTON, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


With Notes and a Chapter completing the Story of his Life. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, Nos. I9 and 20. 


15 cents each. The Two Parts bound together in board covers, 40 cents. 


ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR SCHOOL USE. 


Poor Richard’s Almanac and Other Papers. 


By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, No. 2i. 


Eighty-eight pages of the most wholesome and delightfully interesting reading matter ever offered 


‘* A word to the wise is enough, as Poor Richard says.” 


Price, 15 Cents, postpaid. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


A School Library for $11.22. 


THIRTY-THREE Volumes neatly:bound in cloth, averaging 310 pages. 


* An unrivaled list of excellent works.’ —THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
‘* The prettiest and best little library ever published in this country.’ 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 


ing for it. 


A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 
cents; the money will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 
A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to 


any one apply 


Longfellow's ‘The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


Arranged for School Exhibitions and Private Theatricals. 
raise money enough to pay for the School Library described above. 


paid, 15 cents. 


Will enable any school to 
Price, post- 


MEFFLIN, 


& COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Question Books 


Teaching. 


400 pp- 


Botany, Zoology, and Astronomy. 


These are books of questions in the different branches of study for the 
use of Teachers. 
1. Asa Basis for Studying a Subject. 
2. To Review a Study. 
3. For Hastily Going Over Studies on Which to be Examined. 
4. To Select Questions From for Class Use. 
5. For the Use of Co. Supts. and others in Examining Teachers, etc. 
Thousands of copies of Craig’s and other such books have been sold, for they 
met a real want. 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK, 


Surpassing all others in fullness, variety, and originality, and possessing besides, the 
unique merit of being abreast of the teaching of to-day. 
Arithmetic, Geography, History of the United States, Grammar, Physiology, Orthog- 
raphy and Orthoepy, Book-keeping, Physical Geography, Civil Government, Natural 
Philosophy, Rhetoric and Composition, English Literature, Theory and Practice of 
Each with answers and various notes and suggestions. 
test papers on Algebra, Geometry, General History, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, 
Elegantly bound (a book you will be proud to 
own from its very looks), in cloth, with side and back stamps in ink and gold. About 
$1.50; to teachers, $1.20; by mail, 13c. extra. Send for it. 


They are used 


We have now ready 


Price, 


the 


The chapters are upon 


In addition are 


=BEST TEACHERS BOOKS. = 


PARKER’ 


uable book 
sold, Cont 


S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


Cloth, 16mo, 192 pp., with portrait, $1.25; to 
teachers, $1.00 ; by mail, 9c. extra, The most val- 


for teachers published. 25,000 copies 


aims principles of the New Education, 


PATRIDGE’S QUINCY METHODS. 
Cloth, 12mo, 686 pp., with illustrations. Superb 
new edition now a $1.75; to teachers, $1.40; 
ay mail, 13c. extra, Contains the practical work 
illustrating the principles in ‘Talks on Teaching.’ 


$1.20; by 
best book p' 


TATE’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCA- 
TION, Cloth, r6mo, 331 pp., $1.50 ; to teachers, 


mail, 7c. extra. onceded to be the 
ublished on the philosophy of educa- 


tion. Our edition is revised, and finely bound, 


PAYNE’S LECTURES ON THE SCI- 
ENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. Cloth, 
16mo, 264 Pp $r.00; to teachers, 80c.; by mail, 
7c.extra, The principles of education are clearly 
set forth in this volume. Our edition is the best. 


‘FITCH’S 
ING. Clot 


LECTURES ON TEACH- 


h, 16mo, 395 pp., $1.25 ; to teachers, 


$1.00 ; by mail, 9c. extra. Discusses the princi- 
of educ 
2ayne or Tate, Highly regarded abroad, 


ation, but in a different bearing from 


SHAW. AND DONNELL’S SCHOOL 
DEVICES. Cloth, 16mo, 224 p +. $1.25; to 
teachers, $1.00; by mail. oc. extra. The object of 
this book is to give teachers in a convenient form 
a multitude cf new ways to present old truths. 


SCHOOL KEEPING: 
How to Do It. 


By WIRAM ORCUTT, 


250 Pages. 75 Cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
“T went through School Keeping: How to Do It, 
with a class last term, and found it very helpful.” 
EDWARD CONANT, 
Principal Normal School. 
Randolph, Vt., Jan. 12, 1887. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 

TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ton, Mass. 


PARKER’ 


to t 
‘ontainsal: 


S PRACTICAL TEACHER, 


Cloth, large octavo, 188 double column pages 


eachers, $1.20; by. mail, 14c, extra, 
ur.ye number of practical articles by Col, 


Parker on all school subjects. Full of inspiration, 


JOHNSON’S EDUCATION BY DO- 
ING, Cloth, 16mo, 112 pp., 75c.; to teachers, 60c.; 
by mail, 5c. extra, A book of educative occupa- 
tions for children in school on the kindergarten 
plan. Many hints how to keep pupils employed. 


mail, 8c, ex 
formation, 
for general 


SOUTHWICK’S HANDY HELPS. 
Cloth, 1r6mo, 280 PP? $1.00; to teachers, 89c.; by 
a 


tra. . scinating cyclopedia of in- 
An invaluable aid in oral teaching, 
exercises and interesting dull pupils. 


SONG TREASURES. 
Handsome green and gold, paper cover, 16molong, 
63 PP., 25c. ; to teachers, 20c.;by mail, 2c, extra. 
Special rates for ten or over, A new collection of 
School Songs, bright, pretty and pleasing. 


ready. 


recitations, cl 


new and attractive features. 


HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of Tue Teacu- 
gers’ INSTITUTE AND PrRacTicaL TEACHER is now 


Has handsome new cover, and many 
Christmas dialogues, 
ass exercises, large school-room dept. 


UR new Catalogue called ‘Helps for Teach- 
ers,’’ contains full descriptions of these and 

_ 250 Other best teachers’ books with teachers’ 
prices. Copy mailed for 4c, stamps ; FREE to those 


who mention this paper, 


KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton 


ARTHUR STOCKIN, 


ENGRAVER ON Woop, 
38 SCHOOL STREET, 


BOSTON, 


Wanted, 
A Professor of Chemistry in the Central High 
School at Pittsburgh, Pa. Salary $1400. 
Apply to 
CHAS. REISFAR, JR., 
Secretary Board of Education, 
516 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SOURNAL OF 


HDUCATION. 


Jan. 27, 1887. 


Yours for Health 


20 Years 


PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE 


COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


’For ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses $80 common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
PLEASANT To THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
iN LIQUID, PILL OR 
LOZENGE Form, (6 
For $5.) Errurr 
OF THE LATTER 
e . SENT BY MAIL SE- 
FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF Pricer. 
Mrs. Prvxuam's “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CINCULAR MAILED TO ANY LaDY SENDING ADDRES: 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, Mass, Mention this Paper. 


Quaker Testimony. 


Mrs. A. M. Dauphin of 1939 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, has done a great deal to make known 
to ladies there the great value of Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compcund, as a cure for their 
troubles and diseases. She writes as follows: 
* A young lady of this city while bathing some 
years ago was thrown violently agaiust the life 
fine and the injuries received resulted in an 
ovarian tumor, which grew and enlarged until 
death seemed certain, Her physician ow 
advised her to try Mrs. Pinkham’s Compound. 
She did so and in a short time the tumor was 
dissolved and she is now in perfect health. I 
also know of many cases where the medicine 
has been of great value in preventing miscar- 
riage and alleviating the pains and dangers of 
childbirth. Philadelphia ladies appreciate the 
worth of this medicine and its great value. 


A Constant Srady of a Noted Woman’s 
sife. 

Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, for years, made the 
diseases and weaknesses of her sex a constant 
study, and as a result of it was the famous Veg- 
etable Compound. Her knowledge equaled 
that of any first-class physician and therefore 
the remedy can be taken with perfect confi- 
dence. The subjects of treatment are so deli- 
cate that it is hard to be understood without 
trespassing on the grounds of what may seem 
improper language; yet it is a well-known fact 
that net one woman in ten is free from pain and 
troubles, therefore there is no good reason why 
they should not have the means placed before 
them of saving themselves all, if not the greater 
part, of the periodic and other suffering. The 
medicine is exclusively for good purposes. 


MEDICAL MINUTES 
THIRD EDITION, 

Ap explicit treatise on 

Nervous Debility, ete., with 

colored engravings, 112 


pages. 
Price 25 cents by mail, to 


any address, from the, 
author, ‘ 
Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


SharpPams'] 


Backache, Rheumatism, Crick, Sprains, Neural- 
gia, Stitches, Sciatica, Lame Side or Hip, Kidney 
Affections, Sore Chestor pain in —, local 

o when a Hop Plaster 
is applied. Pre om Burgundy Pitch, 
Canada Balsam and the medicinal virtues of fresh 


P y 
25cts., 6for$1.00. Mailed for price. Propriee 
tors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Hop Plaster: 


When I say cure 1 do not mean FI J $ 4 


time and then have them return n, I mean aradical cure. 
i have made the discase of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. ause others have falled is no reason for 
Rot now receiving acure. Sendat once for a treatise anda 

Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 


‘ It costs fora god I Siow 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Literary News, for January, comes in a new 
shape,—that of a thirty-two page monthly. with illus- 
trations. In these hurried days, when of the making 
of many books “there is no end,” we must needs read 
a great many books vicariously, so that a little mag- 
azine of this sort, which will give us, in an hour, a 
bird’s-eye view of the books and literary news of the 
day, is a perfect boon to busy mortals. The leading 
paper in the current number is a review of the recent 
final edition of Longfellow’s works. in eleven volumes, 
and his life, written by his brother. Other papers, 
equally interesting, discuss Henry Bernard Carpen- 
ter's ** Liber Amoris,”’ Oscar Fay Adams’ * Post Lau- 
reate Idyls,” “Susanna Wesley,” ** Democracy and 
Other Addresses "’ by Lowell. various new novels,— 
Agnes Surriage, Marquis of Pe&alta, In the Wrong 
Paradise, In the Clouds, The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land, ete..—and many other things. The Survey of 
Current Literature, which is one of the departments 
of the magazine, gives a list of all the new books, to- 
gether with the publishers, the prices, and a para- 
graph giving a condensed account of the work. Prize 
Questions, another original feature of the magazine, 
tests the popularity of new works, and offers a reward 
for good taste or judgment in selecting them. The 
Literary News, 31 Park Row, New York; $1.00a year. 


— The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for Feb- 
ruary is an admirable reproduction of Mr. George 
H. Boughton’s well-known painting, ‘“ The Conncil- 
ors of Peter the Headstrong.”’ The opening article 
describes the picturesque scenery ‘ Round About 
West Drayton,” which is followed by one of the most 
interesting papers in the series on * The Romance of 
Art.”” Then comes a glimpse of artists’ life in Lon- 
don. The next paper, entitled “ A Kingly Archi- 
tect,”” would convince the most skeptical of the in- 
sanity of the King of Bavaria. In this number Wal- 
ter Crane’s work as a designer is laid before the 
reader with pen and pencil, showing some of bis 
most characteristic work in black and white and in 
color. Claude Phillips contributes a paper on Gus- 
tave Moreau’s illustrations of La Fontaine's fables; 
we have the second gi illustrated, on “ The 
Paris Revolution,” and then, after one or two other 
shorter articles, come the notes, foreign and Amer- 
ican, which close the number. 


— Cussell’s Magazine for February is a pleasing 
number attractively illustrated. Table of contents: 
“A Step in the Dark,” by Kate Eyre, illustrated; 
*Life’s Fitful Fever,” by Arabella M. Hopkinson; 
“ How to be Happy, Though Single,” by the author 
of How to be Happy, though Married; **A Rural 
Paradise for London,”’ by F. Morell Holmes; “ Food 
Fit for Invalids Twice Dead,” by Wilfred Wool- 
lam; “ Howto Dress on Twenty Pounds a Year”; 
“January Gardening’; “Christmas Weather’ 
(poem); ** The Work of the Parcel Post”; ‘* Noth- 
ing for Nought”’; More Hints About Artistie Fur- 
niture’; ** What to Wear”; “A Lullaby” (music) ; 
* Bet,” by the Marchioness of Carmarthen; * First 
Love,” a poem by M. G. Watkins, M. A.; “ Letters 
from the Planets The Gatherer: An Illustrated 
Record of Invention and Discovery.” The publish- 
ers of this magazine offer au extra prize of $25 for 
the best practical paper on ** The Domestic Service 
Difficulty in America, with Suggestions for its Soln- 
tion.” The paper must contain not less than 2,000 
words, and must not exceed 3,000 words in length. 
Cassell & Co., 397 Broadway, New York. 


— The Chautauquan for February is an especially 
strong number. It has the Soltowlng table of con- 
tents: ‘‘In-Door Employments for Women,” by 
Susan Hayes Ward; ‘Studies of Mountains,” by 
Ernest Ingersoll; “*Commercial Business.” by 8. 
Packard; *‘ Rocks as Civilizers,” by Charles Bar- 
nard; ‘* Practical Suggestions on English Composi- 
tion,” by Professor T. Whiting Bancroft; * Bis- 
marek’s Country,”’ by Bishop Cyrus D. Foss; ‘* Man 
in the Home,’ by Frances E. Willard; ‘ Mineral 
Waters at Home.” by Dr Titus Munson Coan; ‘How 
Seven Nations Treat their Insane,” translated from 
the Revue des Deux Mondes ; ** Samuel Jones Tilden,” 
by Dr. Charles J. Little; “ Manners of the True 
Gentleman,” by Professor George L. Carey; ‘ Offi- 
cial Ktiquette at Washington,’ by Mrs. Gep. John 
A. Logan, and ** How to Grow Old,” by Edward Ey- 
erett Hale. 


—The New England Magazine for January has for 
its leading article * Smith College,” with a fine por- 
trait of President Seelye, and eleven other illustra- 
tions. The other contents are: Samuel Maverick,” 
* Religious Denominations,” “The Wild Glen River,” 
Transcendentalism of the Ages,” Old-time Epi- 
taphs,”’ ** The Poetry of Form and Color,” ‘ Love's 
Preference” (poem), The Woman of “ To an 
Archeologist” (poem). Old-time Pastor,” Ed- 
itor’s Table, Historical Record, Necrology, Literature 
and Art, and Index to Magazine Literature. Pub- 
lished at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. Terms, $3.00 a 
year. 

— The following interesting and instructive series 
of articles is arranged for the Chautauqua Young 

‘olks’ Journal for 1887; ** Some Successful American 
Women,” by Sarah K. Bolton (twelve chapters with 
portraits) ; ** Wonder-Wings, Mellangongs, Colossi, 
and Others,”’ by C. F. Holder, (twelve chapters of 
animal life, illustrated); “ A Youne Prince of Com- 
meree,”’ by Selden R. Hopkins (twelve chapters) ; 
* Ways to Do Things,” by various authors; ‘ Search 
Questions in Greek History,” by Osear Fay Adams. 
Published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston; terms, $1.00 
a year. 

— James Otis, author of ‘ Toby Tyler,” will begin 
a serial called “‘ Jenny’s Boarding-House” in the 
February St. Nicholas. The same number contains 
a story of Iceland by Hjalmer H. Boyesen. 


—The Forest and Stream Pub. Co. announce a 
new periodical, The Audw»on Magazine, to be printed 
in the interest of the Audobon Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds. 


— Walt Whitman and Rev. C. A. Bartol contribute 
papers on the powerful and original Boston sailors’ 
preacher, Father Taylor, in the midwinter Century. 


—The Brooklyn Magazine has deferred its change 
of name to the American Magazine until April 15. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Inte«t -- The Reat. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQ@., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


EST TEACHERS, 
» and FOREICN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and For Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


Best of references furnished. 
EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successrut TEAcuErs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


AWS EXCH 
Teachers’ Bureau Ag 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churehes. Alse Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULV ER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


—Golleges and Schools. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


QCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examiuations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


[ HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, eine. and Elec- 
trie Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. ‘A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


GQ EASIBE SUHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 


TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Cireulars with full information sent free b 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston. 
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ENSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
¥ catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing-of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further ——e apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
\)O For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

_ Bor H. Russet, Principal. 
GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Smtr NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 

MARVELLOUS MEMORY DISCOVERY 


Wholly unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Mind-Wan- 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 
Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. 
(Formerly the W. and No. Western Teachers’ Agency). 


_This Bureau is UNRIVALED in its facilities for as- 
sisting teachers to desirable positions. The expense 
of membership is reduced to a minimum; no profits 
on registration fees. 

TEACHERS of all grades wanted for every State 
and Territory. 

“Through Prof. Albert’s Bureau I secured my present 
position M Lowes, A.M., Prof. of Lan- 
guages, Wheaton College. 

* Tam well pleased with my present position of High 
School Assistant. and may again ayail myself of your 
services if I desire another promotion.” — ANNA BAR- 
NABY, Prescott, Wis 

* T have great confidence that both teachers employed 
through your Bureau will prove valuable additions to our 
Faculty.” — D. MOGREGOR, Prest. State Normal School, 
Platteville, Wis 

“Our Prof. of Music, whom you recommended, is givin 
entire satisfaction M. G. OWEN, Secretary Board 
Trustees, Westfield College. TI. 

For full particulars address 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Il. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. — 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of sue- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


= American School Bureau, 2 West 1th Y. 
merican Bureau of Education, 


las, Tex.; N. VW. City; New Orleans, La. ; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., supplies 


TEACHERS rositioxs, COLLEGES 


And schools with Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
and Tutors—graduates from Johns Hopkins, Cornell, 
Harvard, Yale, and almost every other paige pn | 
and College in America ; also undergraduates of all 
grades ; Governesses for families, and Musie and 
Art Teachers from the best Colleges and Conserva- 
tories; Institutions with all kind of modern furniture 
and apparatus at lowest prices. Organized by expe- 
rienced educators. Facilities, in many respects, un- 
equaled by any other Bureau or School Agency. 
Patronage from every quarter of the U.S. Endorsed 
in 30 states. Teachers desiring positions apply at 
any time; those who have positions, but desire to 
change, the earlier they apply the better; those who 
are without positions register at once. Schools in 
different countries open almost every month, Addi- 
tions and changes in faculties are continually bein 

made. Many teachers fail to hold positions securec 
them in vacations. We have continuous calls for 
teachers. For a Registration Blank send stamp to 
the above address at any office mentioned (one regis- 
tration sufficient for all). 

References as to the President’s character and rep- 
utation as an educational worker: Bishop 
Pres. of Vanderbilt Univ.; Rev. Geo. W. Price. D.D., 
Pres. N.C. Y. L.; Rev. W. E. Ward, D.D., Pres. 
Ward’s Seminary; Hon. W. B. Bate, Gov., Tenn. 

Clip this advertisement for future reference. 


be." TEACHERS SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 49 
1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


WANTE 445 Teachers, Supts., Professors, &c. 
FREE REGISTRATION. Liberal cash 


yay toall who will work forus. AMFRICAN COLLEGE 
JIRECTORY and U. 8. PUBLIC SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
free to teachers. Address, with stamps, C. H. EV S 
& CO., Managers AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
BUREAU, Evans Buildings, St. Louis, Mo. 


“THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


H. L. Moors, A.M., ex-Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. :-—\ have had considerable knowl- 
edge of your Bureau, though, except in one instance, 
have had little opportunity to avail myself of its ad- 
vantages. However, in the case noted, the man 
whom you recommended to me so thoroughly filled 
out the measure of your recommendation that I was 
ready to engage him at sight. It gives me pleasure 
to speak in commendation of your Bureau and, 
were I to continue in the profession, I should be very 
glad to profit by the advantages you offer. Your 
work is important and difficult, and 1s of great advan- 
tage to teachers seeking good positions, and of 
special benefit to school officers in the West, where 
teachers from eastern schools and colleges are 
needed. 


FOR SALE, 
At a great bargain, a School property which has long 
been occupied as a Boarding School for boys, and ts 


admirably located and fitted up for its purpose. Said 
property is also well suited for summer boarders, 


dering—Any book learned in one reading. Prospec-|and could be profitably occupied for both purposes. 


tus with opinions of Mr. Proctor, the Astronomer, 
JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Drs. MINOR, Woop, and oth- 


Apply immediately to 
— HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


ers, sent post FREE by PROF. LOISETTE, 
237 Fifth Avenue, New Veork. 


N. E. Bureau of Edneation, 
Somerset Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXV.—No. 4. 


ANOTHER VOLUME READY! 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 
Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 

VOLUME IIL 


The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, 


With a survey of Medizval Education. By 8. LauRIE, LL.D., Professor of the Institutes and History 


of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 
rise rganizi universities ¢ 

sachers and students of education will find the history of the rise and organization of unlyers:t! 

Interesting and suggestive topic for study. In this work the autho has covered the ontive 

education, beginning with the Romano-Hellenic Schools and their decline, showing the influence o: iris- 


tianity on education, and the work of the Christian schools, and giving an extended outline of medizval 


education, with the rise of universities. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Sent, Bost-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on Class supplies. 


APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Bostov, Chicago, Atlanta, Sau Francisco, 
A CONTRIBUTION TO POPULAR CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


wri vi anslator i ‘se versions of Plato in the belief that 

-rof. GOODWIN writes : “ L have advised the translator to publish these versions of \ the belles tha 

a will be welcomed by many to whom both Plato Rod Socrates have hitherto been me rely “ ne eee 
names, especially by those whose interest in knowing what Plato and Socrates really age has be ~ 
doubly checked by ignorance of Greek, and by the tormidable aspect of Plato’s complete works, even In 


an English translation. JUST PUBLISHED: 


TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE. Translations from the Gorgias and the Republic 


Nato. 1,vol., 12mo0. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents. 
The ematahie a this little interesting volume is already known throughout the country for elegant 


i st editions, issued with the Scribners’ excellent taste, of some of the most picturesque o o 
i conte into remarkable, simple, and idiomatic English and with an accuracy whic h has been 

admired by leading Greek scholars. Woe 
anny ave latin votamas whieh ought to be in the hands of all lovers of the best literature theongpems 
the Union, and which school boards, * home study ” societies, and popular teaching as 
the Chautauqua Association, should scatter far and wide among the youth of the rural district.—‘. Y. Tomes. 

FORMER VOLUMES BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Sixth 1,000. Fourth 1,000. 

i ar > Phe ‘lato. ‘loth, Translations fro agoras i 
and parts of the Phido of Plato | public of Plato, 12mo. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cts. 


$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Correspondence invited. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
x x 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. TEACHERS! 
——AGENCY FOR Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.”” We 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STELGER’S LOCK-) will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, | may have. Rage pre ire on receipt of list, giving 
TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICATIONS. | Copyright, date, and condition, 
stock IMPORTED AND AMERICAN AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
Subseription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, EDWARD KE. BABB & CO., 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 578 y Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
MONROE'S First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 
READERS, By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching — Science 
yossible inthe Common School, 
THE VERY LATEST, ae Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
avo THE VERY BesT. J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- | ijisners of School and College Textbooks, ete. 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
42 Bleecker St., 
FEATURES NOT FouND in oTHER Boows. | THOS, NELSON & SO NEW YORK, 
ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
SiIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. | HISTORY OF ENGLAND.  8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.59. 
Cc THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
OWPERTHWAIT & Co. THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Send for catalogues. tf 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway.) BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, on 
aud Readers; The Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 
TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
Keetel’s Freuch Course ; OF ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
ava Lessons. By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
eed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. Author of “Shut upin Paris” ; Editor of “ George 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, i2mo, cloth, - 75 cents, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 10-£2 Dey St., N.Y. 
CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
‘ y 
Entertainments, Exhibitions, and Other Purposes. 


9 ; New and original. *‘ Without exception this is the best 
Young Folks Dialogues. book of the kind.” — Register, Springfield, Illinois. 120 pages, 
handsome cover. Boards, 40 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 
9 Contains ; Concert Recitations, Holiday Pieces, ringing 
Little People S Speaker. Temperance Speeches, soul-stirring Patriotic Orations, ete. 
100 pages attractively bound, Bds.,25c. Paper, ide. 
re? By E. C. and L. J. Rook. Absolutely new and 
Young Folks Entertainments. original. Contains: Motion Songs, Charades, 
Pantomimes, Tableaux, Concert Recitations, 
Motion Pieces, Drills, etc. Handsomely bound. Boards, 40 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 


s . For Reading and Recitations. Adapted for use in public and private. “ It 
Choice Humo1 ¢ isa very fine selection of articles from our best authors. We would heartily 
. recommend its perusal as a sure cure for the blues.’”"—Christian Advocate, 
San Francisco, Cal. Appropriately engraved cover. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 30 cents. 


49 Best Readings from the current litera- 
size with previous numbers. Back num- 
Paper, 30 cents. 


bers always on hand. 200 pages. Cloth, 50 cts. 


Y b] Entirely new and original. ‘* We have read much of thi 

Shoemaker S Dialogues. need and know of neeeng else so well suited to school and 

social purposes.’’ — Christian Statesman, Milwaukee, Wis. 

250 pages. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 

By WILLIAM PITTENGER. This work 

How to become al Public Speaker. shows how any person of ordinary perse- 

verance may become a ready and effect- 
ive public speaker. 12mo. Handsomely engraved cover. Boards, 50 cts. Paper, 30 cents. 

; By ERNEsT LEGOuvVE of the Academie Francaise. Trans- 

Reading as a Fine Art. lated from the ninth edition of Abby Langdon Alger. 

Cloth, 50 cents. 


Everybody should get our complete catalogue of books and plays ; also announcements of special 
30-day offer. 
The above books are sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt of price. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1127 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. ©. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


Two Books Only. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.2 

“On the Observational and Inductive Methods.” — 
Christian Union.” 

These books are giving a good account of them- 
selves. Already adopted by New York City, Augusta, 
Me., Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Louisville,, Ky., Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., Saratoga, Y., Paterson, N. J., 
and elsewhere. 

“The plan of the book is excellent.”—Academ Ys 

‘Masterpieces of Science and Art.” — New York 
School Journal. 

“ Tilustrations artistic, Maps perfect, Text clear and 
comprehensive.”’—Chicago Interior. 

* Methodieal in arrangement, clear and perspicu- 
ous in statement, and elegant in construction.” — 
Education. 

“In the front rank of practical school books.”— 
New England Journal of Education. 

*,.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid 
on receipt of price. 

A. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $31.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Resxcoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon»’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
412 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION REDUCED TO A 
SCIENTIFIC CERTAINTY. 
No More Blind Imitations —Speech Made Visible. 


Gaillard’s Orthoepy. 


Condensed and Printed as a Bookmark. 
An Indispensable Help for Reading French. 
All the Sounds Illustrated — The Positions of the 
Vocal Organs Indicated. 

Sample copy, 10 cts. postpaid. Prof. GAILLARD’S 
complete work, FRENCH ORTHOEPY, $1.00. 

- Address the Publisher, 
EDGAR 8. WERNER, 48 University PL, New York. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for supplementary 
use in Primary Schools, in connection with the First 
and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy 
manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Now for the New Year!!! 


In reading, writing, and speaking. Large 12mo, 
Only $£.003 for examination, 74 cts. by mail. In- 
troduction terms low. Highly recommended by 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
On1O EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 
PRESIDENT PAYNE, and others. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers, 


124 Nassau Street, - - - - New York, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 

DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which — attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. Liens A have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and =e at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 

Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Musical Literature. 


A fair knowledge of it is essential to the full enjoy- 
ment of music, and to amusieal education. _ 
Ditrson & Co. were the first to recognize this want, 


3/as witness their excellent biographies of the great 


Tone Masters ; and they continue to issue valuable 
books of the kind. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF MU. 
SEC, $1, by J.C. Macy. (Justout.) A read- 
able and useful history, with about a dozen biogra- 
yhies. 

RITTER’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF 
MUSEC, $2.50. A complete sketch of musical his- 
tory for the last 2000 years. 

Very interesting books are: THE SOPRANO, 
anovel, $1; CUBIOSITIES OF MUSIC, $1, 
by Elson; EHLERT’S LETTERS, $1.25. 
GARDNER’s MUSIC OF NATURE, $3.00; 
POLKO’s MUSICAL SKETCHES, $1.25: 
RHEINGOLD TRILOGY, BW cents, by 
Hensel. 

Most useful books to learners are : Sieber’s Art of 
Singing, 0 cents ; Davis’ Voice as an Instrument, 
40 cents ; Child's Voice, $1.00; Fetis’s Music FEx- 
plained, $1.50. 

The standard Eneyclopedias are: Moore's Eneyclo- 
pedia of Music, 85.; Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical 
Terms, $4.00; For a Manual, read Lowell Mason's 
Pestalozzian Music Teacher, $1.50. 

BIOGRAPHIES,.—Beethoven, $1.50; Chopin, $1.25; 
Handel, $2. ; Mendelssohn, $1.50; Rossini, $1.50 ; 
Von Weber, 2 vols., each $1.25 ; Schumann, $1.25 ; 
Letters of Beethoven, $1.50; of Mendelssohn, 2 vols., 
each $1.50; of Mozart, 2 vols., each $1.25. 

Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choice Books 
THE REPERTOIRE 


New Collection of 


HICH CRADE SONCS 


Selected, Composed and Arranged by Geo. F. ROOT 
R USE IN 


FO 
High Schools, Academies 
And dvanced Singing Classes of all kinds. 224 pages. 
Price, $1.00 each by mail postpaid, $10.00 a dozen by 
Express, charges not prepaid. 


GOSPEL HYMNS CONSOLIDATED 


EXCELSIOR EDITION. 


This book contains the same hymns and tunes as the 
large type edition of Gospel Hymns Consolidated, in 
the same order and numbered just the same but by the 
use of SMALLER TYPE the same material is got- 
ten into a less number of pages. The prices of the new 
edition are as follows: 


By mail Ry Express In ordering this edition 
Postpaid. Not prepaid. fy 
specify that you want 
Covers, 45c. the Consolidated Exe 
celsior Edition. 


Limp Cloth, 55e. 
Former editions still published at old prices. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURGH O., Cincinnati, 0., 
And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, - 75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - 00 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, +75 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - 1.25 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in | 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution - - 1.26 
Fenno’s Favorites, No, 1, 2, 3, 4, each - 26 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - - - - 2,00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - - 50 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Lloyd’s Literature for Litth Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. eow 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s ete. 


Merrill’s Elementary Geography. 


| 
By SANFORD NILES. | 


THE GEM OF THE AGE. 
EVERY ONE COMMENDS IT. 
Introductory prices especially reasonable. Write 
for circulars, ete. 


Curtiss’ System of Penmanship, 


NATURAL — SIMPLE — SCIENTIFIC. 
OUR DRILL EXERCISES ARE UNEQUALED. 
PRICES AS LOW AS ANY. 


This system has become very popular. Write 
for circulars, ete. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Now Ready. 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS, 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGUFFEY’sS REVISED READERS.) 


By W. H. WEICK and C. CREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Eclectic German Primer, 


Eclectic German First Reader, . ° 
Eclectic German Second Reader, ° 
Eclectic German Third Reader, 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader, ° 


Sample Copy and 
Introduction Price. 


$ .20 
25 
5 -20 
42 25 
Nearly Ready. 


Exchange 
Price. 


$.12 
15 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Language Lessons and Composition; Transla- 


tion Exercises ; German Lessons with interlinear translation ; 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 


C.F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Script Lessons, ete. 
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